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Bridal Toilettes and Girl’s Dress. 


Fig. 1.—Dress For Girt FRoM 5 T07 YEARS 
otp. Under-skirt of white alpaca, trimmed 
with a wide pleated founce of the same. Draped 
upper skirt and bodice of blue mozambique, 


trimmed with pinked blue silk ruches. Bands 
and bows also of blue silk. White alpaca blouse 
trimmed with folds of the same. Italian straw 
hat, trimmed with black velvet and corn flowers. 
Cut the bodice from Figs. 13-16, Supplement. 
Fig. 2.— Bripat Dress with RouNnDED 


Waist. Dress of white poult de soie with round- 
ed neck. ‘Trim the neck and sleeves with pleat- 
ing of the material. Belt and sash of the ma- 
terial. Chemisette of pleated Mechlin. Long 
blonde veil, and orange wreath with long sprays 
falling over the back. Bouquet of orange flow- 


ers. Cut the waist from the pattern No. L, 
Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, Vol. III., No. 83, 
omitting the tabs at the back. 

Fig. 3.—Swiss Mustin Bripat Dress. 
This dress consists of a skirt, squdre-necked 











waist, belt, and basque. It is made of fine Swiss 
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Fig. 1.—Surr ror Girt From 5 To 7 Fig. 2.—Bripat Dress witH ROUNDED 


Fig. 3.—Swiss Mustin Bripat Dress witH ‘ig. 4.—Wuite Satin Bripat Dress Witt 
YEARS OLD. Waist. Square Waist. HIGH Basque WAT. 
For pattern ‘Tein’ No. VIL, For pattern see No. 1, Figs. 1-6, Supplement 


For pattern see om Ye VIIL, 
to Harper’s Bazar, Vol. III, No. 33. igs. 1 


For patte’ ec Supplement, No. 1X. 
Figs. 17 and 18. a Pd 19 asta 28. ; 
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muslin, and is trimmed with pleated ruffles of 


the same, and folds and bows of white silk. Cut 
the waist from the pattern No. I., Supplement to 
Harper's Bazat, Vol. II., No. 33, omitting the 
tabs at the back. Cut the sleeves from Fig. 18 
of the Supplement to this Number. At the low- 
er end of the inner seam of the sleeve make two 
pleats by bringing X on @. Cut the front 
basque from Fig. 17 The back basque con- 
sists of two straight pieces twenty-four inches 
wide and thirty-two inches long each. Join 
these two pieces in the middle of the back, and 
then with the frorit basque; from the front 
basque to the under edge gather each half of 
the back ue until nine inches and a half long. 

Fig. 4,—Wurre Satin Bripat Dress. Dress 
with high-necked basque waist of white satin, 
trimmed with satin folds and Valenciennes lace. 
Long white blonde veil and orange sprays. Cut 
the basque from Figs. 19 and 20, Supplement, 
and the waist from No. I., Supplement to Har- 
per’s Bozar, Vol. I11., No. 38, omitting the tabs. 
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Uae Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of a large variety 
of Ladies’ and Children’s high and low Silk, 
Foulard, Muslin, Grenadine, and Percale Dresses ; 
Gentlemen’s Smoking Fackets ; Misses’ Talmas, 
Sackets, Blouses, etc. ; Children’s Aprons ; Basque 
Bedts; Bows; Tobacco Boxes; Sofa Cushions, 
elt., ete. 

(a> We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 559 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Cobwebs. 


Y DEAR SOLOMON,—I suppose that 
N you are now somewhere in the country 
fishing for trout, and drinking milk for break- 
fast, and lying under the trees in the hot days, 
aie your vacation. I hope that you are not 
working very hard for your pleasure ; and that, 
by way of summer comfort, you are not con- 
fined in a small upper cell in a great hotel, set 
at every turn with traps for your money. My 
heart bleeds when I think of the awful suffer- 
ing which we undergo in the pursuit of pleas- 
ure. If I encountered a peculiarly melancholy 
party of persons in the dreadful days of July in 
this year, I knew that they had been ordered off 
for recreation. I fancied that the reserves of 
the French and Prussian armies, suddenly sum- 
moned to the field in this wicked and wanton 
war, must resemble these fated votaries of pleas- 
ure. An air of mingled desperation and resig- 
nation betrays them. 

I should like an honest explanation of the 
joy that beams all over the face, and seems to 
radiate from the person of my neighbor Grow]- 
er, whom I saw this morning sending off ail 
his perspiring and wretched family into country 
lodgings. Was it a secret feeling of relief that 
* old Mangelwurzel, the retired farmer with whom 
they are going to board, would now have to en- 
dure the running fire of Mrs. Growler’s endless 
carping; or intense satisfaction that for a month 
he could have “the old fellows,” his ancient 
cronies, to dine with him as in the bachelor 
days of yore? Is it possible, I asked myself, 
as I sauntered home to my rooms, which are 
hppelessly bachelor quarters forever—is it pos- 
sible that married men sometimes wish them- 
selves unmarried, and even coma to look back 
upon the inexpressible moment when somebody 
consented to make them the happiest of men, 
as a moment which they wholly misunderstood ? 
As this thought occurred to me, Solomon, I 
seemed to have run against one of those fine, 
invisible threads of cobweb which you are doubt- 
less conscious of encountering in these summer 
evening walks of yours, and upon which I pro- 
pose to string a few refiections, at vour service. 
For it is not at all of pleasuring, but of cob- 
webs, that I am really speaking to you. 

They are, I suppose, to be reckoned among, 
the minor rather than the major annoyances of 
travel; and I am not sure whether they are dis- 
agreeable in themselves or in their suggestions. 
When you arrive at the cell to which I have 
supposed you condemned for a short term in 
the summer, if you observe in the corner a 
dusky web, the hanging mausoleum of last 
year’s flies, in which perhaps a fly of this year 
is buzzing and struggling as a huge, remorse- 
less spider swiftly sallies into the mesh and de- 
stroys him, I suppose it seems to you a little 
symbclical, and that you may even smile faint- 
ly as you catch yourself regarding that new- 
comer and victim with a fellow-feeling, You 
raise your cane or your umbrella, and sweep 
the web away without being conscious that you 
have touched any thing. But when you stroll 
off into the fields or down into the garden in the 
early morning,-and remark the delicate silver 
sheen of airy gauze stretching from tiny flow- 
er to flower, in which no ancient flies are en- 
tangled, and over which no brutal poly-legged 
assassin presides, but which is covered with 
pure and perfect drops of dew, then a cobweb 
is surely not disagreeable in suggestion, but is 
one of the loveliest of objects.» @ 











Until—that is, you raise your eYes as you 
advance and see the boughs of the apple-tree 
swathed and muffled in the thick, dark web full 
of crawling caterpillars, a very nest of abomin- 
ations, feeding upon the very life of the tree, 
and promising by infinite reproduction an end- 
less curse. As you pass still further, and, fling- 
ing yourself upon the ground, lose yourself in 
reverie, does the labyrinth of the fair Rosamond 
seem to yu also a cobweb, and she a poor but- 
terfly moth entangled? Is it a royal spider that 
you see making swift way toward her? Or this 
slight girl-figure of Lady Jane Grey, so simple 
and pure and lovely, and of a fate so tragical, 
is she also caught in a vile web of ambition and 
intrigue? Are these cobwebs strung and stretch- 
ed every where about us, catching our brightest 
hopes, our finest fancies? My neighbor Growl- 
er probably thinks not. He is of opinion that 
there are cobwebs of sentiment in certain peo- 
ple’s brains, and the sooner they are swept off 
by that stalwart house-maid, Common-sense, so 
much the better. And ‘there is one kind of 
cobweb which gives the good Growler the most 
unalloyed satisfaction, and that hangs in close 
festoons about certain bottles of old port in the 
remotest corner of his wine-cellar. 

But indeed cobwebs play an important part 
in life. I do.not mean in the grand public way, 
as in the tradition of the web which was spun 
over the mouth of the cave in which Moham- 
med was hiding, or of that which Robert Bruce 
watched the spider trying to join, and upon 
which he hung the fate of Scotland, but in the 
unknown, private way. As, for instance, those 
very brain cobwebs which Growler despises so 
heartily. As you constantly see, webs catch any 
kind of prey—a fly, a leaf, a seed, thistle-down, 
and drops of dew. All is grist in that delicate 
mili; and if it can not hold the burden, down it 
goes. There is a fascinating fellow mentioned 
by Elia named Jem White, who used to give an 
annual dinner to the chimney-sweeps in Lon- 
don, Lamb’s account of the feast is delight- 
ful. Jem made himself head-waiter upon the 
occasion. He took especial care of the tender 
sweeplings, and made the day the happiest day 
of the year among the children of the chimneys 
in London. That fancy was what Growler would 
call a cobweb in the man’s brain. I think it 
was rather the drop of heaven’s dew which the 
cobweb of his brain caught. 

And what would you say of a good man and 
woman whom I know, and who devote their 
lives to the thoughtful care and instruction of 
young children whose minds are darkened? I 
can conceive of no work so tender and so holy. 
Early and late, through all the year, wholly de- 
voted, often baffled, but never desponding, never 
impatient, always cheerful—when I think of 
them it seems to me as if angels had come 
down to us again, as if we were brought nearer 
heaven. I spoke of them to Growler. ‘Tis 
a queer fancy,” he answered, ‘‘ but some people 
have such cobwebs in their heads.” Very well; 
‘tis a net that catches the divinest sympathy, 
and I wish more heads were hung with them. 
And look closely at Growler himself. See him 
to-morrow, when he knows that Mrs. G. and 
the children will be well away, and when he has 
asked certain of the old fellows to dine with him 
—see him impatient all day to have done his 
work down town, to leave the office, and get 
home, that he may descend, with a lantern, into 
that subterranean abode of wine. 

“Yes,” says Growler, if you accompany him 
down the cellar stairs—for he has no room in 
the attic—“yes, my good friend”—and it is 
astonishing how complacent some testy people 
are when their peculiar foible is gratified and 
they have their own way—“ yes, my dear friend 
Solomon, here I commune in spirit with all 
Eurdpe. In this dim retreat I think of the lines 
of the immortal William: ‘ Black spirits and 
white, red spirits and gray; mingle, mingle, 
mingle—ye that mingle may!’ This is where 
all the spirits are peacefully mingled. Here, for 
instance,” seys Growler, putting a squat demi- 
john upon the floor, ‘‘are the white spirits of 
Holland; pax illiscum! The red spirits of 
France are here,” and he indicates a certain 
shelf obscurely glistening with a dusk array of 
bottles. ‘* And here,” he says, touching sundry 
baskets, ‘* here are the amber spirits, of which 
the poet makes no mention, but which EF hope 
he knew, the paie and sparkling spirits of 
Champagne, ‘The deep-hued genius of Portu- 
gal is here; the brighter-eyed afreet of Spain 
adjoins. I cal! this closet my spirit world,” 
says Growler, smiling at his perennial jest; 
‘and tell me, Bachelor” (supposing that I am 
with him), ‘‘ tell me, if this were a vaster lodge 
than it is, and you could have but one fair spirit 
for your minister, which should it be ?” 

While this talk goes on he is selecting cer- 
tain bottles and handling them as young mo- 
thers hold new-born infants. I do not believe 
that the possible sediment in any of those bot- 
tles knows that it has even had a chance to be 
disturbed; and, indeed, it has not, except in 
the bare fact that it has been lifted. ‘It was 
thirteen years before I could Jay my hand upon 
this liquor,” says Growler, affectionately caress- 
ing a nest of magnums. ‘Jt belonged to old 
Chalk Knuckles, and you remember how he 
held on. I knew that he had it in his cellar, 
and that he didn’t dare to drink it; and I posi- 
tively thought the man would never die and 





give me a chance at it.” So Growler goes on, 
as if a man’s life were a great impertinence if 
it intervened between him and a bottle of wine ; 
and his guest, at least I speak for myself, comes 
up out of his spirit world in very depressed 
spirits. Poor Growler, whose brain is cob- 
webbed like the apple-tree, smiles at the dew- 
globed gauze of his neighbor’s wits who would 
as soon drink a glass of vitriol as of Growler’s 
costliest wine. 

But those cobwebs, of which you are aware 
in the summer evenings, Solomon, by their 
brushing against your face like soft ghosts of 
threads, what are they? Are they spun by in- 
visible fairy forms? Will they grow thick and 
rank and visible? May they presently be the 
lairs of horrid spiders and caterpillars? Or 
are they mere ends and estrays of celestial 
filaments floating outward into our conscious 
sphere? Perhaps, perhaps; for webs slight 
and invisible as they become elsewhere thick 
and impervious curtains. ‘Two happy friends 
feel a whiff of thread, as it were, against their 
faces. It is the mere suggestion of an in- 
visible barrier between them, Itis some slight 
impalpable suspicion. Then another thread, 
and another, Is it a. web weaving? It is 
light as air; a breath would seem powerful 
enough to scatter it. But in its cruel opacity 
the clear glancing rays of confidence are ob- 
secured. In that fine web the most delicate 
emotions and sympathies are confused: And 
at last there is a nameless, inexplicable es- 
trangement. ; 

“The first slight swerving of the heart, 

That words are powerless to express, 
And leave it still unsaid in part, 
Or say it in too great excess.” 

There are the serious cobwebs. They are 
impalpable as clouds, indeed; but they are as 
real, and can no more be blown away. But 
there are also the webs of slight misunder- 
standings, of: passing ill-humors, of careless- 
ness and moodiness, They are as light and 
exquisite in their beginnings as that great ugly 
mat, with last summer’s dead flies in it, in the 
corner of your cell. That didn’t begin so, Sol- 
omon. Dust and time have made itso. The 
lightest fly would have buzzed through it tri- 
umphantly when its first thread was thrown. 
Beware, then, young Solomon, of those first 
threads. Buzz through them unmercifully. 
If a word, a look, a phrase, a movement, 
startles the Queen of Sheba ever so little, re- 
member it is the first thread. Does it seem 
to you trivial? Look at that butterfly moth, 
that dirty cobweb, that awful spider, and be- 
ware, Solomon, beware! © 

Your trusting friend, 
; An OLp BacuHELor, 








TEN MILES FROM A LEMON. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


YEN miles from a lemon! All the world 
has laughed at it; but if all the world had 
lived there the laugh would be on the other 
side of the world’s mouth—the great, self-in- 
dulgent world, that dearly loves comfort and 
ease and pleasure—coolness in August and 
warmth in November. For a lemon means icé 
and a market, and all good things in their sea- 
son. City folk undoubtedly believe that early 
vegetables spring from the soil, but we ceuntry 
dwellers know better. We look abroad upon 
the earth, and see the wide stretch of field and 
sky, and the ever-shifting panorama of the 
clouds, and the stately pomp of the sun on his 
daily march, and know perfectly well that it 
was all made to look at, and a good enough 
end is that. But when we want any thing to 
eat we take a basket and go by rail ten miles 
to the lemon. And it is not convenient. The 
country is a charming place to live in if man 
could live by bread alone, but he can not. He 
wants butter also, and beef-steak, and chickens, 
and fresh eggs, and early pease, and beets, and 
lettuce, and, above all, ice—the art preserva- 
tive of all arts. Well, and if you lived in Cal- 
cutta you could have ice in galore. All the 
ships that go sailing over the sea would fetch 
you ice, and the carts would cart it to your 
door, and the vendor would clench it into your 
cellar, and you would be cool even under the 
India sun of an India summer through the well- 
kept cold of an American winter. But if you 
lived on the shores of Lake Wenham, as the 
Lemonites have euphuized Wenham Pond, you 
may whistle for ice. Trade, unlike charity, does 
not begin athome. If you will buy by the ship- 
load you shall be served, but there is no lens 
strong enough to make the ice king see your 
one little refrigerator. ‘‘We only deal by whole- 
sale,” says my lord. And when you resort to 
some small German principality in the ice realm, 
whose traffic must perforce be retail, the man 
inquires your whereabouts and measures your 
distances, and is afraid it is too far off for him 
to get home in season to load, and perhaps his 
employer will not permit it, but he will see. So 
he sees and comes, and we are all servant of 
servants unto this brother of ours that he be not 
hindered. ‘Malone, there is the ice-man! 


Run quick and open the cellar doors! Spitz- 
bergen, fetch a bucket of water to rinse the 
ice! Tranquilla, is there a blueberry pie ex- 
tant? Bring a knife and fork quick, and a plate.” 





And we strive to melt his icy sympathy with 
smiles and bland words and toothsome repast, 
that he may cut and come again, which he does 
** unbeknownst” (as the good President used to 
say) to his employer; and we harden our hearts 
and sear our consciences, and serve up a tri- 
angle of blueberry pie every other day, and say 
that his relations between himself and his em- 
ployer are no affair of ours. Every man has 
his price. Let every housekeeper have her ice. 
Heaven forbid that a morsel of pie or cake or 
custard should stand between us and comfort— 
not to say health and economy. 

Till another king arises who knows not Jo- 
seph, and will not even come within the sphere 
of his blandishments. For you_can not bribe a 
man in open day on the king’s-highway, saying 
unto him, ‘‘Smuggle a lump of ice into my 
refrigerator three times a week, and I will not 


_ only pay your master full price, but will give 


you a lunch besides.” So your fountain of ice 
fails, and you must henceforth live from hand 
to mouth. 

That is the difference between living in a 
lemon and living ten miles away from it. In 
the first case you are besought to buy. In the 
second you beseech others to sell. 

You have been staying in your lemon, let us 
say, for months, preying upon your betters, 
You have become thoroughly demoralized by 
the delights of the lilies, toiling not, nor spin- 
ning, and taking no thought for the morrow. 
But the whirligig of time has brought about 
its revenges. Your betters, finding no other 
way to disembarrass themselves of you, have 
shut up their house and gone, and you must 
go too, and take thought for the morrow, or 
be stranded on a desert island. As you are 
borne rapidly homeward you try to return once 


| more to practical life, and make an intense 


mental effort to concentrate your thoughts, and 
remember what you have had for breakfast the 
last four months, Presently you chance upon 
a cracker-peddler. Crackers make a good 
pedestal for your wandering gods to alight on, 
and you buy a box. 

**Do you go as far as Newburyport ?” 

**QOh yes.” 

“‘Leave this box of crackers, then, in Es- 
sex County, on the old stage road, right-hand 
side, low green house in a hollow, on the door- 
step. Never mind if the house seems closed. 
Leave them all the same.” 

You resume your journey with a light heart. 
To-morrow shall take thought for the things 
of itself. One can never starve with a dozen 
pounds of crackers on the door-step. . 

Another stage of roar and rush and dust and 
cinders, and the train leaves you at your own 
station. Unexpected, you are unawaited. Im- 
portunate hackmen know on which side their 
bread is buttered, and never stroll ten miles 
off from a lemon; so you leave your luggage, 
and walk, not reluctant, along the lovely path 
that was never so lovely as now—a deep, hard, 
straggling foot-path, half hiddgn in the rank 
grass, green and dense under the gnarled old 
apple-trees. The slant sun, the ruddy sky, the 
bright, still, rich earth, alive with color, abloom 
with light, all the broad fields laughing with 
ripening harvests, all the birds mad with joy, 
and no war nor battle sound in all our borders 
—oh, the beautiful, beloved country! Oh, 
Earth, Earth, Earth, you have heard the word 
of the Lord, and come forth like a bride adorn- 
ed for her husband! 

But the pump won’t go. Iknewit. <A re- 
fractory and unprincipled pump from the be- 
ginning. - I always felt that if ever I took my 
eyes off that pump it would wheeze and stop. 
Now it-has stopped without so much as a 
wheeze. And before I have shaken from my 
feet the dust of travel I must arise and depart 
again, for ten miles from a lemon means fif- 
teen miles from a plumber. 

No more will the lamps burn. In one the 
wick refuses to budge a hair’s breadth up or 
down. In the other it will go down, but not up. 
Of a third the chimney is broken. A fourth 
has lost the cement between globe and pedes- | 
tal, and wabbles about alarmingly. A fifth 
drops the wick, flame and all, down into the 
oil, as soon as it is lighted, and scares us out 
of our wits. There is one evening of a stray 
candle or two, and a horror of great darkness, 
and then another journey for a fresh supply. 
For ten miles from a, lemon is twenty mniles 
from a lamp. 

The crackers come to time, the bread rises 
bravely, but my soul Jongeth for meat. This 
township swarms with butchers. ‘‘ Malone, we 
will have some chickens. No, a tender-loin 
steak. Put out the sign.” The sign is a crim- 
son scarf tied around a post. ‘‘I put it out 
this morning,” says Malone, ‘and he did not 
stop.” ‘Put it out again to-morrow morning, 
and we will keep watch besides.” I wake early, 
gnawed by many cares. I wonder ifthe bread 
has risen. Will Malone oversleep, and forget 
it, past the proper point. If that were off my 
mind I think I could go to sleep again. I 
creep softly down stairs and strike a bee-line 
for the bread-pan, and Malone, who has also 
crept softly down her stairs for the same pur- 
pose, utters a little shriek. I go to bed again, 
but not tosleep. We must have eggs. There 
is nothing to be done in the way of housekeep- 
ing without eggs. Perhaps Malone can get 
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some at the milkman’s, I will hear her when 
she goes out, and tell htr. No; I will tell her 
now, and then it will be off my mind, and I shall 
go tosleep. ‘‘ Malone,” I call softly down the 
stairs, ‘try if the milkman has any eggs; and 
if he has, boil them for breakfast, and make a 
custard for dinner?” 

It is an hour before butcher-time, and I shall 
have acozy nap. If I had only thought to buy 
some oat-meal in the lemon. ‘Ten miles away 
we get no nearer to it than oats. There is a 
rumble of wheels. It can not be the butcher. 
If it should be, and we lose our dinner to-day 
as we did yesterday! I may as well jump up 
and look, as thoroughly awake myself by fret- 
ting about it. It is not the butcher; no; but 
oh! it is the good-butter man; and I must 
stop him at all costs; and Malone is gone for 
the milk; and oh! where is a wrapper; and 
what has become of my slippers? He is stone- 
deaf, Would he were also stone-blind! Here 
is a water-proof cloak. Will he think they wear 
water-proof morning dresses in lergons? Oh, 
joy! there is Malone coming. Thank Heav- 
en she is not deaf. ‘ Malone!” with a deaf- 
ening shriek if any one could hear it; but the 
one advantage of being ten miles from a lemon 
is that you can do all your marketing from the 
chamber windows and nobody the wiser—‘* Ma- 
lone! stop the butter-man, and engage butter for 
the remainder of the season.” Malone rushes 
up to him like a freebooter, and I go to bed 
happy. 

Only casting about in my mind whether Ma- 
lone put the cucumber in water—the cucumber 
which grew in Quincy Market, and which I 
had just room for in my lamp-journey—to be 
roused by her voice and hop up again. ‘ What 
is it, Malone ?” 

“¢The milkman hadn’t any eggs.” Of course 
he had not. Hens do not lay eggs in the coun- 
try. Eggs are laid in lemons, and you must 
go ten miles to get them. 

‘Perhaps Mr. Meiggs has some.” 

“No. Iwent there Monday and got ten— 


* all he had.” 


‘‘ Suppose you try the Briarses.” 

“‘Y was there yesterday, and they only had 
a few that had been ‘sot on.’” 

‘“‘Very well. I am going to bed, Malone. 
Do the best you can without them.” 

Ihave not begun to doze. I do not expect 
so much as that—only a little quiet, prepara- 
tory to the day’s campaign ; but there is a rattle 
of wheels in the distance. It is early, but it 
sounds like the butcher’s cart. It is the butch- 
er’s cart. Intrenched again in the water-proof 
I fling up the sash ready to pounce upon him. 
‘“‘Butcher!” trying to soften a yell into a dec- 
orous call. 

He turns neither to the right hand nor to the 
left. This will never do. Courage. 

‘© Butcher !” 

He gives no sign. _ He is going by. Iam 
desperate. I fling decorum to the winds. 

“ Butch-E-R-R-R!” 

He does not hear the word, but the prolonged 
shriek pierces his ear. He stops. The rest of 
the household is aroused, and not exactly com- 
prehending the situation, but each feeling a re- 
sponsibility for the dinner. Babel ensues. 

‘*Have you any tender-loin?” I cry. 

Malone does not hear me from her wash-tub 
below, but she sees the butcher, and, feeling the 
whole care or. her own shoulders, cries, in a 
voice to wake the dead, 

“We want some—tender-loin !”” 
_ Simultaneously, Spitzbergen flings up another 
window, and, entirely on her own account, calls 
vociferously for a ‘‘ steak of tender-loin!” And 
even Tranquilla feels the necessity of action, 
and from the depths of the bed-clothes sends 
forth a muffted shriek for ‘‘ tender-loin!” Thus 
suddenly, out of profound silence, the house re- 
sounds, from turret to foundation-stone, with 
the clangor of tender-loin, and the bewildered 
butcher stares blankly and can make out nothing 
for the hullaballoo. There is a short pause of 
exhaustion and experiment, during which, Mr. 
President, the crow looked at them, and, Mr. 
President, they looked at the crow. I infer 
that the others have become, somehow, aware 
of the posture of affairs, and, taking advantage 
of the lull, begin to put my inquiry in a decent 
and Christian manner—to find that they have 
all arrived at the same conclusion, and are pip- 
ing forth again a chaos of tender-loin; but Ma- 
lone holds the key of the situation, marches to 
the front, extricates both butcher and tender- 
loin, and comes back brandishing her beef-steak 
triumphant. Whereupon the house subsides 
Into its normal silence. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FALL SILKS. 


T= summer trad@is ended, and importers 
are rapidly filling their warehouses with 
autumn goods. Importatjons of silk are earliest 
Completed, as merchants send their orders to the 
looms of Lyons and of J ersey many months in ad- 
vance. In looking over the largest stock of silks 
in the country we discover that what the French 
call “high novelties” are passée, as all silks of 
the best grades are in self-colors, the aim being 
to obtain a sheet of perfect color and a surface 
of purest lustre rather than to carry out a pat- 
tern of elaborate design. Soft poult de soies and 
Nichest gros grains for day dresses are in the 
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grave, dark shades that merchants call cloth- 
colors, while those for evening toilettes are of 
pale, faint tints, scarcely tangible enough to 
described. Among the low-priced silks retailed 
for $1 50 or $2 a yard stripes of various widths 
and a few checks are seen. | 

Brown, gray, mode, and fawn colors prevail; 
and French ingenuity is displayed in the names 
given every variation of shade. Four different 
tints, marked cigar browns, and appropriately 
called Manilla, Londres, Cabafias, and Figaro, 
increase in color from light to dark in the order 
in which they are named here. The noisettes or 
nut browns are in three shades, of which the 
chestnut, it is said, will be the favorite color of 
the winter. This is the marron or French chest- 
nut-color with ripe, golden tinge, and is some- 
times confounded in fashion reports with our 
warmer red maroon. Feuille, or leaf brown, 
take the hue of dead leaves in autumn. Silex, 
or blonde-brown, is a light, soft, hazy tint. 
Argile shows the pale yellow-brown of potters’ 
clay. Sepia is a peculiar brown, dark almost to 
blackness. Cordova is a lighter leather-color, 
shading toward gray. 

The grays are also in great variety. First are 
the dove-colors—turtle-deve gray, with softer 
cast, and more tinged with pink than,the shade 
worn in the spring; ramier, or ring-dove, is in 
two fuller shades than the last—one light, the 
other dark. Sardinian gray is a bright, silvery 
hue; the Russian gray has more blue in it; and 
the French is the warm, clear shade so popular 
two years ago. Alligator gray is an ugly mud- 
color that knowing ones predict will be consid- 
ered stylish when the season for displaying it 
arrives. Among the mode colors is one called 
absinthe, a green-tinted gray, like wormwood ; 
another is porphyry, a pale stone-color. Java 
represents the palest coffee berry, and cacao is 
a swarthy dun-color, like the lining of a cocoa- 
nut. Of two or three shades of bronze the green- 
tinged, like verd-antique, is the newest. 

Greens and blues approach each other too 
closely to be defined either by eye or pen. Ocean- 
color, a novelty, appeared blue to the writer and 
green to her neighbor; amphibole is still more 
hopelessly mongrel. Jasper is more distinctly 
blue, but largely mixed with green. Scarabée 
is the color of a beetie’s back. Olive green and 
a peculiar slatish color called acanthus are shown. 
Bottle green, so dark as to be almost invisible, is 
in store for midwinter costumes. Among all 
there is but one of those clear unmixed greens 
so restful to the eye. This is the color of the 
glossy myrtle leaf, and is now in favor with the 
French Empress because so becoming to her 
blonde complexion. Of blues, pure and simple, 
the dark marine-colors are again offered for fa- 
vor. Gros blue is a fuller and rather gayer 
shade than the navy colors. Three light blues 
introduced last winter aie again shown for even- 
ing dresses; these are ciel and Indienze, the palest 
possible tints, and the darker turquoise. 

The newest red silks are rich glowing wine- 
colors, with more of crimson than of fiery scarlet, 
notwithstanding their baptism of Mephistopheles, 
Dragon, and Feu. Grenat, the color of a rich, 
glowing garnet, nacarat, sultane, and corinth, 
were worn.last season. Still darker than these 
are the rich dahlia shades, and the scabieuse of 
mingled purple and maroon. By way of purple 
variety there is the old-fashioned puce-color, a 
clear, distinct shade in favor with our grand- 
mothers. Pensée fond is the dark reddish pur- 
ple seen in the hearts of pansies. Violette is 
blue-tinged like Parmesan violets, and giroflée 
is a reddish-purple. 

In light colors designed for evening dress first 
comes a group called Frou Frou tints, consisting 
of all the pale yellows now so much worn, from 
faintest écru to the pink, salmon; and apricot 
shades. Classed with these are chamois, a skin- 
color, and chair, or flesh-color, darker than the 
lifeless blondes of last season, showing brunette 
hues, with carmine glowing beneath its trans- 
parent surface. Soft demure lilacs are shown 
with blue tinge for blondes, and lilac-rose for 
brunettes. Of the latter are three shades, of 
which the palest, fleur de péche, is very lovely. 
Lune, scarcely a color at all, is the shadowy 
gray of moonbeanis until the borrowed light of 
gas develops its bluish tint. Sylphide resembles 
the last, but shows green by night. Sahara, more 
yellow than poussiére, tells of a cloud of desert 
dust in the mid-day sun. Elegant white silks 
for wedding dresses are $5 a yard. 

Most of the silks in this catalogue of colors 
are repped, demi-lustrous, of soft,- pliable fabric, 
and three-quarters of a yard wide. Rare colors 
cost $7 a yard. Silks of poorer quality, and of 
ordinary colors, cost from $2 50 to $4. As yet 
there is no increase in the price of silks; but the 
opening of the season will show a marked ad- 
vance in all imported goods if the war continues. 


HINTS FOR FALL SUITS. 


The long casaque and single skirt will be wide- 
ly adopted for fall costumes, no matter what 
novelties modistes may bring home from Paris. 
These draped over dresses are so simple of con- 
struction, so graceful, and so convenient, that 
they will retain their hold on popular favor. 
There is also a desire to do away with the many 
furbelows and flounces so much worn at present, 
and we shall probably see a return to simpler 
trimmings, such as folds and bias bands of the 
dress material, of silk and of velvet, with much 
lace, fringe, and, perhaps, embroidery. Short 
paletots and upper skirts, of very simple construc- 
tion, will also remain in favor. 

Cashmere will be the first choice in woolen 
goods. Black cashmere will be most worn, and 
in this case the entire suit will be cashmere, but 
we shall also see brown and gray cashmere casa- 
ques or habits, draped over silk skirts of the 
same, or a darker shade. Guipure lace and in- 
sertion, heavy corded silk and fringe, will be the 
trimming. 











Black cashmere paletots, lined wiui soft sarce- 
net silk, will be the extra: wraps for. the street 
during the fall season. ‘They should be partly 
fitted to the figure by a seam down the middle 
of the back, and should have flowing sleeves, or 
else sabots. A very handsome paletot of cash- 
mere, recently imported, is lustreless black, 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace, under a scant 
frill of black tulle, with a heading of black and 
white passementerie. The trimming extends up 
the centre of the back to the neck. A ruche of 
the lace is placed standing around the neck, and 
dispenses with the use of a collar. A model for 
cashmere suits will be found in our illustrations 
in Bazar No, 25, Vol. III. 

The Scotch shawl costume will be much worn 
for the fall season. ‘They are graceful costumes, 
serviceable for traveling and for morning shop- 
ping, and are not expensive, a single long-shawl, 
72 inches by 144, being enough to gake q ca- 
saque, or an over-skirt with a paletot, and the 
fringe on the edges answers for trimming. The 
shawl costs $7 or $8. Steel gray, mixed grays, 
and dark browns are most used; but inch-wide 
stripes of black and white, and the blue and green 
Sutherland plaids, are also being made into cos- 
tumes. The lowest-priced casaques at the fur- 
nishing houses are $12, reddy-made; fuller ones, 
more elaborately draped, are $15. A plain pal- 
etot and upper skirt cost $15; handsomer gar- 
ments are $20. ‘These are to be worn over black 
or brown skirts. The full shawl costume, with 
an under-skirt of the material, costs from $25 
upward. 

Ladies are again wearing the veils they aban- 
doned in the spring, and the protection is needed, 
if only to conceal tan and sun-burn. Scarcely a 
hat but has its streamer of grenadine, or its 
mask of blue, brown, or gray. Black net veils 
are but little worn. . 

Side-laced boots are being restored to favor for 
the promenade. These give a neater fit than can 
ever be obtairfed in buttoned boots. ‘The newest 
house shoes, that threaten to supersede the Ma- 
rie Antoinette slipper, are low buskins, covering 
only the instep, and half low behind. They are 
laced in front, or else fastened on the side by a 
few buttons. These are called the Empress 
shoe. Made of leather the price is $7 ; of French 
kid, with white fan stitching, $8. 

At the few marriages that occur before the 
wedding season begins there is a tendency to do 
away with attendants, and with elaborate dress- 
ing and much ceremony. ‘The bride appears in 
her traveling dress of fawn-colored silk, and the 
groom in a semi-dress costume. Even on more 
ceremonious occasions plainer dressing is adopt- 
ed. For instance, trains of white silk dresses 
measure but sixty inches, and the corsage is al- 
most invariably high, with pointed neck and sa- 
bot sleeves. Chambery gauze, crépe de Chine, 
grenadine, and muslins are the materials used 
when silk is objected to. ‘ 

‘Hoops are being made a trifle larger for the 
fall trade. Two new styles of glove-fitting cor- 
sets have been brought out, which are very de- 
sirable for summer wear; the Ventilating, made 
of single buff linen, and the Gossamer, of double 
white canvas. ‘These corsets wash well, and are 
extremely cool and comfortable. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co. ; Lorp & TayLor; and THomp- 
son, Lanapon. & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tunes of this sort happen in Connecticut: 
Mrs. 8. B. MERRIAM, who died a few days ago at 
Waterbury, was very beautiful in her youth, and 
was sought by Mr. MERRIAM, and by Mr. J. M. 
L. ScOVILLE, who was disappointed. ScoviL_E 
waited patiently until the oldest daughter of his 
first love captivated him, but again found him- 
self too late, she having become affianced to a 
Mr. Morton. ScOvILLE again waited, and when 
Mr. Morton died won his widow, to whom he 
afterward left ahandsome fortune. That is quite 
alittle romance. but poor Mr. SCOVILLE; what 
an awful long wait he had! 

—Father Hyacintue, in a fit of general dis- 
ust at the culminating event of the Gfcumenical 
Jouncil, has gone into type against papal infalli- 

bility, and expresses his unalterable conviction 
that the thing won’t work. P 

—Another of those benefactions which the 
Bazar is always so glad to make a note of has 
just occurred in Utica, New York—Mrs. 8. D. 
CuILDs, recently deceased, having left $30,000 
to Hamilton College, as did’ her husband when 
he died, some years ago. 

—The late General Tuomas was not a ‘‘ doubt- 
ing THomas,”’ so far as the utility of life insur- 
ance was concerned. He had the prudence to 
take out policies on his life to the amount of 
$15,000, whic amount, with $561 interest, has 
just been paid over to his widow. 

—Secretary BouTWELL is becoming a “ Six- 
teenth-Amendment” man. He has appointed 
Miss ApBy Baker Librarian of the Treasury De- 
partment, and transferred all the male clerks in 
the library to other rooms, their places to be 
filled by females. 

—More old folks: AMr. Epwarps, of Mounds- 
ville, West Virginia, has attained the age of 103 
years. He assists in the light work of the farm, 
and moves about with the celerity of a young- 
ster of 50.—The Rev. Ex1as Lipsy, of Limerick, 
Maine, has touched 87. A few days ‘since he 
picked half a bushel of blackberries, and next 
day (Sunday) preached several times. 

—The JONATHAN EDWarDs people are to meet 
at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, on the 6th and 
7th of September, and take account of stock of 
the descendants of that hard-headed, wonderful 
old theologue. The stock is pretty good. The 
registered stock has been called in by THEODORE 
DwieHt WooLsEey, New Haven, Connecticut; 
Henry Epwarps, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
JONATHAN EDWARDS WoopBRIDGE, Auburn- 
dale, Massachusetts; Jos—EPpH WOODBRIDGE ED- 
WARDS, Marquette, Michigan; BENJAMIN WoopD- 
BRIDGE DwiGuHT, Clinton, New York; Jona- 
THAN EDWARDS, Jun., New Haven, Connecticut; 
WiLuiAM Epwarps Park, Lawrence, Massa- 


chusetts; Exras Cornetivs Hooker, Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Many eminent scholars 
and divines, outside of the family, but allied by 
sentiment, have engaged to be present. Rev. 
Dr. M‘Cosu will represent Princeton, where the 
great man died and was buried, and his sepulchre 

~is there unto this day. Rev. Dr. Hopkins will 
speak from the stand-point of Stockbridge. 
Professor PARK is expected home about the 
middle of August, anticipating his return by 
about a month, in order to be present. No one 
takes more interest than he in this proposed re- 
union, his wife being one of the nearest living 
descendants of JonATHAN Epwarps. Ot the 
generation anterior to that to which Mrs. PARK 
belongs there is but one representative living, 
since the recent death of Mrs. ELt Wurtney, of 
New Haven. This representative is Mrs. WHIT- 
ING, of Binghamton. President Woorsey is in 
the same degree with Mrs. Park. He is to give 
the commemoration discourse. This will be an 
extraordinary gathering —a tribute to learning 
and genius and religion such as no other family 
in our land could render. We doubt not the 
whole tribe will assemble. 

—An event is about to occur in Philadelphia : 
Colonel FitzGERALD, who has conducted, with 
great brilliancy, for many years, the Philadel- 
phia City Item, is about to enlarge the sphere of 
his influence, and add to the general felicity, by 
making it a daily instead of a weekly paper. 
The oda thing and the pleasant thing of it is, 
that the new concern is to be all Firz@ERa.p, 
that is to say, Colonel Fitz@ERALD and his tive 
sons are to be the rod and staff gf the entire es- 
tablishment. 

—Mrs. Capy STANTON has done a little “ per- 
sonal’ of the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER that 
is quite too droll not to be reproduced for the 
delectation of the many thousand readers of the 
Bazar. It seems that once, on a visit to Mrs. 
STOWE, some great occasion calling for an extra 
curling and frizzing among the ladies of the 
household, Mr. BEECHER was imbued with the 
spirit of decoration, and urged his nieces to curl 
and friz his hair also. This novel request so 
amused the young fry that all promptly entered 
into the fun with the greatest zest. He was ac- 
cordingly seated in a large arm-chair in the cen- 
tre of the room, where for the spac€of one hour 
he remained as patient as a lamb, while with hot 
irons fairy fingers curled and frizzed those ven- 
erable locks into most generous dimensions. 
With the addition of a becoming bonnet, skirt, 
and mantilla, and a fan, he presented so lady- 
like an appearance that he was quite unwilling 
to return to the sombre garb of manhood. Al- 
ternately reclining on the sofa, talking with true 
feminine affectation, promenading up and down 
the parlor with the Grecian bend, and surveying 
himself in the glass with the greatest satisfac- 
tion, ever and anon he exclaimed, ‘I do wish 
BRUCE, or some of those Hartford people, would 
come in.” Professor Stow® was so convulsed 
with the whole proceeding that it was feared he 
might share the fate of the poor man in HOLMEs’s 
“Height of the Ridiculous.’”? However, as no 
one camé in, Mr. BEECHER at last proposed they 
should go out and visit certain friends; so Mrs. 
STOWE ordered the carriage, and they went first 
to Mrs. Hooker’s. She being much occupied, 
declined seeing the stranger; but Mrs. StowE 
insisted on her coming down, as the lady wished 
to talk to her about the woman question, as she 
thought of lecturing on that subject. On enter- 
ing the parlor, one glance at those mischievous 
eyes satisfied her as to the identity of the strange 
lady, and she exclaimed, ‘‘I know you! wolf in 
lamb’s clothing!” . 

—LAWRENCE STERNE, ¥ 0 was not an eminent 
practical moralist, once wrote: “I should never 
drink; I can not afford it; it costs me three 
days—the first in sinning, the second in sober- 
ing, the third in repenting.”’ 

—The style of ‘‘personal” which the editor 
always takes most pleasure in writing is of the 
sort following: Mr. A. G. P. Dopegg, of New 
York, has presented to the Theological Sem- 
inary of the Episcopal Church at Alexandria, 
Virginia, $100,000. ‘To the same institution Mr. 
WiLiiam H. ASPINWALL gave, before the war, 
$20,000. 

—Dear old AUBER, now in his eighty-ninth 
year, begins to think it almost time to retire 
from his direction of the Conservatoire. The 
illustrious composer has at length commenced 
to pay the penalty of great longevity, Somno- 
lence has laid hold of him, as loss of memory 
or dotage lays hold of other persons of his age. 
He passes his days, both in public and private, 
fast asleep. He nods over his plate when he 
dines at the Tuileries, and may be seen any day 
between two and five, fast asleep in an open 
carriage in the Bois de Boulogne. AUBER is 
liveliest at breakfast, when his muse is most 
propitious in inspiring him with fresh melodies 
for his forthcoming score. As he has not 
voice enough to hum them to his musical sec- 
retary, he calls to the servant to bring him with- 
out delay writing materials. But the pen is 
scarcely in his hand when he falls fast asleep 
over his task. AUBER was all his life a great 
sleeper. His most graceful compositions, he 
himself admits, were torn from him between 
sleeping and waking. 

—There is really no predicting what that 
young Albany girl, Miss Emma C. La Jeungsse, 
will not achieve before she leaves Italy. She 
seems to have had a greater success than any 
musical damsel we have exported. She has not 
only received the highest diploma, by authority, 
in that country, and won the most brilliant ap- 
plause on the stage, but has run away with the 
hearts of the people. Recently the Countess 
Vigo and her husband, the Baron Cag, with 
many of the nobles of Sicily, gave her an ova- 
tion, while bands of music administered delight 
to her auricular arrangements, 

—The Rey. Dr. IrEN&us PRmE, in that sol- 
emn way so characteristic of him, in remarking 
upon the refusal of Mr. Darwin to accept the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. at Oxford, on ac« 
count of his feeble health, says, ‘‘ We have nev- 
er heard of so feeble a gentleman in this coun- 
try.’ 

—Mr. GREELEY’s health continues feeble. He 
has written nothing since his return from Nas- 
sau except by dictation. Too much work. 

—LAMARTINE left carefully written memoirs 
of his mother and himself. The first is com- 

plete; the latter is said to be a noble fragment. 

hey will be published simultaneously in Paris 
and London. The London edition will be in 
English. It will be promptly reproduced in the 





United States. 
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House and Garden Furniture, Figs. 1-9. 


Fig. 1.—Tomerre Taste with Percare Drapery. 
This toilette table is of light colored wood, and has an oval 
mirror at the back. The drapery and cover are of figured 
percale. The cover may also be of light or dark enameled 
cloth. 

Fig. 2.—Urnoisterep Arm-Cuair WITH EMBROIDERED 
Banps. This chair is covered with brown woolen reps. ‘The 
embroidered bands are worked with worsted and edged with 
brown woolen cord. Figs. 10 and 11 of the Embroidery Sup- 
plement of this Number give suitable designs. ‘ : 

Fig. 3.—Carvep Watyut Cuarr. The seat of this chair 
is covered with dark gray satin, which is embroidered in satin 
stitch. ‘The two designs given on page 549 are worked al- 
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piece. Sew the cover thus made on the piJlow, and surround 
the latter with a border worked as follews: On one side of a 
piece of gimp of the requisite length work on > each of the 
first four loops 1 sc., after each sc. 5 ch. (chain stitch); out 
of each of the following five loops take one loop on the needle, 
and work these off as 1 st. (stitch), passing the thread around 
the needle once, 5 ch., and repeat from *. 2d round.—On 
each of the first three ch. scallops of the preceding round 1 de, 
(double crochet), after the first and second de. 3 ch., and after 
the third de. 4 ch.; on the middle st. of the following two 
ch. scallops 1 ste. (short treble crochet); work off these 2 ste. 
as 1 st.; 4 ch., and repeat from *. 3d round.—1 de. on 
each st. of the foregoing round. 4th round.—Always altern- 
ately 1 sc. on the following st. of the preceding round, 1 p. of 
5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of the 5 ch., passing over 2 st. with 


* 





ternately.on the foundation in natural colors. ; 

Fig. 4.—Rosx-woop Foot-Sroot. ‘This foot-stool is up- 
holstered, and cov- 
ered with tapestry, 
worked in ba 9 
colors in cross stite 
on canvas. Fig. 29 
of the Supplement 
gives the design. 

Fig. 5. — OILED 
WALNUT Cuair. 
The seat of this chair 


this p. On the loops 
of the other side of 
the gimp work one 
round like the first 
round of the first 
side, but in the hol- 
low of the scallops 
work five loops off 
together with 1 st. 
Then work 9 sc. 
on each chain stitch 
scallop of the fore- 
going round; then 
work the fringe as 
follows: ‘Take up 
one loop out of each 
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Fig. 1.—Tomerre TABLE wiTtH PERcALE DRAPERY. 


Fig. 2,—UruHoitsterep ARM-CHAIR WITH 
EMBROIDERED Banps. 


For designs see Supplement, Figs. 10 and 11. 
. 


Fig. 3.—Carvep Watnut CuHarr. 
See designs on page 549, 


is covered with tapestry work. ‘Io the back of the chair an oval 
cushion, worked in the same design as the seat, is fastened by 
means of ribbons. Fig. 3 of the Supplement gives the design; the 
small bouquets only must be worked. : 

Fig. 6.—Oax Cur. ‘The back and seat of this chair are cov- 
ered with green plush ornamented with a band, which is edged 
with very coarse green silk cord. Figs. 10 and 11 of the Supple- 
ment give two suitable designs for the embroidery. 

Fig. 7.—Carvep Marie Cuair. ‘This chair is covered 

. With blue satin, ‘The embroidery design is worked in satin 
stitch with twisted embroidery silk in the natural colays of 
the flowers. 

Fig. 8.—Smatv Sora witH EmMBRiopERED Banps. ‘This 
sofa is covered with maroon reps. ‘The embroidered bands 
are worked like those of the chair, Fig. 2. Figs. 10 and 11 
of the Supplement may be used instead. , 

Fig. 9.—CusHionED GARDEN Cuarr. ‘This chair has a 
cushion on the seat and at the back made of gray linen stuffed 

> with horse-hair. Both,cushions are furnished with’ a crochet 
cover of red twisted wvol with a crochet border of the same. 
The illustrations on page 557 show sections of the cover and 
border in full size. Both are of crochet gimp worked with 
red twisted wool. Work the gimp over a very coarse metal 
pin in the manner shown by Figs. 1 and 2 on page 500 of 
Harper's Bazar, Vol. UI., No. 32. Instead of working the 
1 sc. (single crochet) mentioned there, 
however, work always 3 sc. ‘Io make the 
cover take the requisite number of gimp 
strips and work them together as follows : 
Lay two pieces of the gimp together, and 
with red twisted wool work alternately 
1 sl. (slip stitch) on each loop of the first 
piece and 1 sl. on each loop of the second 


sc. of the preceding round, 1 ch., draw out the loop on the needle 
an inch long. In the deep corner between each two scallops of 
the border take 2 ch. together. 


Gray Crape Bonnet, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 549. 
Tuis bonnet is trimmed with field flowers. Cut the frame of 

stiff lace laid double from Figs. 21-23, Supplement. Arrange 

the foundation in pleats according to the pattern, fur- 
nish the outer edges of the foundafion and revers with 
wire, and sew them together according to the corre- 
sponding figures. Cover the outside of this foundation 
with three layers of crape laid on smooth, and after- 
ward with puffs crossed with bands of Neapolitan braid. 
Trim the front edge with two rows of black blonde 
lace, and bind it with gray gros grain. This lace is 
continued along the strings, which are made of crape 
laid threefold. ‘Trim the strings also with gros grain 
piping and aruche of crape. Trim the left side of the 
strings with a loop of black velvet. Trim the hat with : 
a spray of field flowers. 


Black Figured Tulle Fichu with Tabs. 
. See illustration on page 549. 

Tuis fichu is of black figured tulle, and is trimmed 
with black lace and black gros 
grain piping. Cut of tulle two 
pieces from Fig. 10 and one piece 
from Fig. 11, Supplement; join 
the pieces according to the corre- 





Fig. 4.—RosE-woop Foot-Sroot. 
For design see Supplement, Fig. 29. 
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Fig. 9.—CusHIOoNED GARDEN CHAIR. 
For cover and border see page 557. 


Fig. 8.—Smatt Sora witH EMBROIDERED BANpDs. 
For design see Supplement, Figs. 10 and 11. 


Fig. 7.—Carvep Marie Cuatr. 
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sponding figures, grid trim the neck from the middle of the back to x 

on each side with two ruffles of gathered lace an inch and a half wide, 
letting one of them lie upward and the other downward. ‘Trim the re- 
mainder of the outer edge with gathered lace nearly five inches wide; 
from the under corners to X this lace is sloped to within an inch and a 


earth to witness what anguish of body and soul he was undergoing ? or 
than folding his hands and sinking quietly down to despair, giving up 
the contest as hopeless, and accepting his misfortunes as an eternal de- 
feat? ‘There are few enough of such brave souls in the world. People 


half. Before sewing on the lace, gather the side edges of the back from 
: to X till five inches long. Cover the seam made by sewing on the lace 


with a black gros grain roll a quarter of an inch wide. 


Black Pleated Lace Fichu. 


To make this fichu cut of black lace two pieces from Fig. 12, Sup- 
plement, and cover each part with plain lace laid in pleats; the pleats 
must overlap each other half of their width, and be turned toward the 
neck. On the under edge sew black lace insertion nearly two inches 
wide; this must project sixteen inches beyond each front corner. 
the fichu together, and surround it and the insertion at the front cor- 


ners with lace two inches and a half wide. 





quent uncertainty and zig- 
zag of our course if we 
steered first by one and then 
by its opposite. For almost 
every proverb has its coun- 
terpart from the other side, 
its balance, its opposite; and 
if we went only by these 
sign-posts which the world’s 
experience has set up we 
should be often puzzled 
which road to take, and by 


which course to direct our-~ 


selves. However, we have 
not to do now with any of 
the varia of proverbial wis- 
dom, only with one straight- 
forward unmistakable axiom 
which tells us that there is 
no good in grieving. over 
spilled milk—there is no use 
whatever in fretting over the 
inevitable, the irremediable. 


If people would but take this proverb to heart and profit by it, and live according to it, 
how much unavailing grief would be spared—how much saving there would be in what 


is now wasted force! 


When a thing is done with, so that no tears, no efforts, can restore it, surely the only ,. = 
wisdom worthy of humanity is to pass away from the contemplation of the disaster, Fig. 2.—FRAME FOR 
and make every effort to supply the place of that which has been lost—to try and refill 
the cans with a fresh flood of milk, and not to stand weeping and lamenting at the Fe pees oe ae 
While the child lived David wept and fasted, and ™€D% NO “+ B1GS “'-*8 
If by weeping and prayer and 


white and useless pool at one’s feet. 
when he died he washed his face and rose up and eat. : 
fasting he could save the threatened life he would spare himself in naught, but when the blow had | in. 
fallen, then he ceased to grieve, as a thing unavailing for good; and so he rose up and went about 
his life’s business, and buried the dead child in his heart, and did not think it his duty to live by an 
open grave, and see nothing in the world save a corpse. - 
tate this wisdom of the Sweet Singer, and leave off lamenting when we have perforce to leave off 


hoping. One of 
the noblest men 
known to us, who 
had worked hard 
for , over twenty 
years in a hateful 
climate, and at a 
business he dis- 
liked, to make a 
sufficient fortune 
for an honorable 
return to his own 
country, lost the 
whole of his gains 
at one blow during * 
the rebellion. ‘‘It 
never cost me an 
hour’s sleep,” he 
said. ‘‘I had done 
all I could, and I 
had nothing to re- 
proach myself with. 

I accepted my loss 
as inevitable, and 
set to work at oncés 2: 
to make a new for- } 
tune before it was 
too late.” 

The spilled milk 
here was not whined 
over, though it rep- 
resented more than 
twenty years of ar- 
duous labor in a 
detested exile— 
twenty years of 
continuous struggle 
and sacrifice. But 
if it had beenstwice 
twenty; he under- 
stood it was done 
with now, and. no 
lamentations would 
restore it. Ener- 
gy, vigor, industry, 
manly hope, might 
redeem the lost 
treasure, if in an- 
other form; but 
grieving would do 
nothing save weak- 
en the power of 
restoration; and so 
the brave strong 
heart set itself to 
encounter the heat 
and burden of the 
heavy day once 
more, and to repair 
at the eleventh 
hour the damage 
done to the work 
of alife. Was not 
this better than 
giving way to fran- 
tic despair, and 


SPILLED MILK. 
ar is no longer fashionable or considered good taste to use proverbs, 

and yet we might do worse than regulate our lives by some of them ; 
only that we should have one difficulty if we tried to live according to 
their wisdom, and that is the universality of a double, and the conse- 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Crare Bonnet. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Figs» 21-23. 
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are too much like the witches of old, whom a straw laid across the path 
could check, and the narrowest little rivulet of living water discomfit. 
Courage and energy and all the rest of it they think well enough when 
things run smoothly, or only with such smaall jolts and jars as can be 
remedied by selt-evident, means, not of a costly kind; but when it comes 
to a total smash, when all the hoarded milk is spilled, and the cows 
are away in the distant meadows, or have been stripped dry for the 
present, while the babes are wanting their milk and the lady her cream 
—then it does find out the nerve and prowess of a man to determine 
how the mischief done shall be repaired, and the bowls filled afresh be- 
fore a famine falls on the house. Well for those who can rise equal to 
the occasion, and who can spend their strength on fresh endeavor rather 
than on useless grief over that which has been lost, or still mort useless 
striving to piece together the broken bowl and gather up spoonfuls of 
the wasted treasure. 

This inutility of grieving over spilled milk runs through all human 
life, not only in affairs but also in affections; and here the task of resig- 
nation is harder, as also that of reconstruction, and the impulse to grieve 
eternally over the lost which @an never return so strong, so instinctive, 
that we must deal with it gently, if less than reverentially, even while 
lamenting its misuse of power and confessing its irrationality. The 
creatures we have loved and 
lost, whether by death or by 
change — harder almost to 
bear than death—ah! how 
difficult it is not to mourn for 
them with such a passionate 
despair as renders dead and 
worthless all the love still 
left us, that love which in the 
frenzy of our grief we take as 
but a dark and dreary mock- 
ery of the glory we once 
called our own, but a feeble 
imitation of the riches that 
surrounded us, powerless to 
soothe, to comfort, or to 
warm! All the treasures of 
the true and loving hearts 
about us are as nothing com- 
pared to the poverty into 
which we have been plunged 
by that one loss. What are 
the friends who smile and 





Satin Stitcw Figure ror Carr, 
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sigh in sympathy with half a dozen other rejoicers or mourners,. compared to that one 
who lived for us alone, and in whom alone we lived, who felt for and with us in every 
event and every feeling like another self in a different form? Can quantity make up 
for quality ? and can the tepid regard of a crowd atone for the loss of that one intense 
and lustrous love which was the light of our life and the glory of our days? So we 
mourn through the hours; and, in place of snatching such joy of love as we can still 
obtain, put from us all possibility of happiness and live by an open grave for the rest of 
our sojourn here—an open grave continually bedewed with tears, and filled with ever 
fresh despair. And open graves are not wholesome tabernacles for human souls to dwell 
Well, we-must treat such sorrow gently—and yet how unwise it is! Not saying that the dead 
are to be forgotten, yet is not unavailing regret one of the most weakening of all mental-conditions, 
and is not the law of life inexorable? ‘ 
for spilled milk ; there is no use in losing one’s powers in sorrowing for the past. Life lies before 
us, not behind, and until the golden bowl itself be broken it can never be said to be utterly empty, 


Yes, the old proverb is right—there is no use in grieving 


‘ if only we will that 
~ it shall be filled. 


THE UPAS. 


HIS tree is a 

native of Java, 
where it attains a 
considerable size, 
sometimes as much 
as eighty feet in 
height and ten in 
diameter. It yields 
in abundance a 
juice or gum which 
is a deadly poison, 
and much esteemed 
by the natives, who 
employ it to enven- 
om the points of 
their arrows and 
other weapons.— 
The destructive ef- 
fluvia exhaling 
from this tree, is 
said to be of so 
baneful a nature 
that neither animal 
nor vegetable life 
can long resist its 
influénce. The 
gum is generally 
procured by means 
of criminals who 
are condemned to 
death. When sen- 
tenceis pronounced 
upon them they are 
asked by the judge 
whether they will 
die by the hands of 
the executioner, or 
go to the upas-tree 
for a box of poison. 
They frequently 
choose the latter, 
because there is not 
only a chance of 
saving their lives, 
but also, in case of 
return, a certainty 
of being well re- 
warded by the mon- 
arch. Previous to 
their departure they 
receive proper in- 
structions how to 
proceed; they are 
told to go first to 
the dwelling of a 
priest who lives on 
the nearest habita- 
ble spot, and have 
their souls prepared 
for eternity. The 


Fig. 4.—Brack Pieatep Lace Ficuv. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


-calling heaven and 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 12. For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 10 and 11. 


"For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 12. 
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given all further admonitions, and furnished the 
messenger with a leather cap, a mask with glass 
eyes, and a pair of leather gloves, directs him 
where to find the tree, and cautions him always 
to keep to the windward side of it. The crim- 
inal then proceeds; but, notwithstanding every 
precaution, it is said that not more than two in 
twenty return from the fatal journey. The na- 
tives not only poisoh their weapons with this 
production, but also the springs and ponds of 
water, when an enemy appears. The Dutch 
once lost half their army by this means, and for 
a long time they always carried live fishes with 
them, to put into the water, 





+ THE OLD CRADLE. ° 


Anp this was your cradle? Why, surely, my Jenny, 
Such slender dimensions go clearly to show 

You were an exceedingly small pickaninny 
Some nineteen or twenty short summers ago. 


Your baby-days flowed in a much-troubled channel ; 
I see you as then in your impotent strife,” 

A tight little bundle of wailing and flannel, 
Perplexed with that newly found fardel called Life. 


To hint at an infantine frailty’s a scandal; 
Let by-gones be by-gones, and somebody knows 
It was bliss such a baby to dance and to dandle, 
Your cheeks were so velvet, so rosy your toes, 


Ay, here is your cradle; and Hope, at times lonely, 
Witli Love now is watching beside it, I know. 
They guard the small nest you inherited only 
Some nineteen or twenty short summers ago. 


It is Hope gilds the future, Love welcomes it smiling ; 
Thus wags the old world, therefore stay not to ask, 
“My future bids fair, is my future beguiling ?” 
If masked, still it pleases—then raise not the mask. 


Is Life a poor coil some would gladly be doffing? 
He is riding post-haste who their wrongs will ad- 


For at most tis a footstep from craale to coffin— 
From a spoonful of pap to a mouthful of dust. 


Then smile as your future is smiling, my Jenny! 
I see you, except for those infantine woes, 

Little changed since you were but a small pickaninny, 
Your cheeks were so velvet, so rosy your toes. 


Ay, here is your cradle! much, much to my :iking, 
Though nineteen or twenty long winters have sped ; 

But hark! as I’m talking there’s six o’clock striking— 
It is time Jenny’s Bay should be in its bed. 











OUT OF THE FOREST. 
A STORY OF HUNGARY. 


Xn four Parts.—Part ¥ 


AM Elspet Reitck, born in the Bakonyerwald, 
where I have lived all my life—that is just 
seventeen years to-morrow—and I have promised 
the good father to write down my story. He 
has given it me as a little penance, to help me 
to be less thoughtless and more grateful to the 
goodGod who has made me so happy; for I an 
very happy to-night, so glad and thankful, and 
so full of a great joy that is singing always at my 
heart, that I should not mind any penance, how- 
ever disagreeable, even if it was to go to the Cal- 
varienberg on my knees, or to give my new rib- 
bons and the old silver clasps for the shrine of 
Our Lady. . Yes, I think I should not like quite 
to have to do that, because—because of some- 
thing that is to happen to-morrow! But, oh 
dear! that is why lam so happy. It can hardly 
be a penance to tell how it all came to pass, and 
yet I shall cry before I have finished my story ; 
cry with pity for myself, I was so very, very mis- 
erable, and it seemed so sad for life to be all 
spoiled and over when one was only sixteen, and 
there would be so many weary years to be dragged 
through by a poor little girl, who would grow 
quickly into a sad old woman with a white face, 
and eyes which could never smile because her 
heart was dead. I thought some one had killed 
mine then. 
.1I remember so well that first evening after I 
came back from Pressberg. Father had gone 
out to bed up the horses, for he had the care of 
the stables that belonged to the good fathers, 
and of all the horses that were needed for the 
forest work; mother was mixing the meal for 
supper, and®Annerl was busy with her pigs in 
the little back-yard. I was standing in the 
shadow of the doorway, where I had been wait- 
ing for half an hour, my heart beating with joy 
at the thought that soon—now—in a moment—I 
might really see Guztav. How well I remember 
what he looked like as he came slowly under the 
great trees, like a young pine, I thought, so 
straight and strong and tall, holding his head 
high, and looking out before him with those great 
blue eyes that often seemed to me too busy with 
their own thoughts to read other people’s, or see 
what was passing in the world around him. I 
shouted, ‘*Guztav! Guztav!” He started, with 
a little sudden cry of delight, and hurried toward 
the house; but I could not wait, I had been 
waiting so long, and I had wanted him so much 
all these years ; he had been my dear brother all 
my life; he had called me his little sister many 
and many a time, and so with all my glad heart 
in my face, and with outstretched hands, I- ran 
to him and threw myself on his neck, and—fool- 
ish little Elspet!—really cried, I was so glad to 
have him again. But he didn’t kiss me or hold 
me tight, as he ought to have done; he colored 
all over his face, and looked awkward and un- 
comfortable; he took my two hands and mum- 
bled something, and asked me whether I wasn’t 
very tired after my journey. Tired when I had 
him! Men are so stupid. Something in my 
throat hurt me ; I grew hot and cold by turns; 
my heart beat; I should have cried again if I 
had not been too angry. ‘* You do not care to 
have me; you are not happy because I have 
come back; you said I should be your little sis- 
ter always ; you are changed, and hangened, and 


. 





spoiled; you are like a piece of wood; and oh! 
I am so dreadfully disappointed.” I couldn’t 
help saying that; and then, before he could an- 
swer, I ran away from him lest I should burst 
out sobbing and he should see. How I wished 
I had not kissed him! 

I went to Annerl Demegerrat, who was feed- 
ing her pigs. She took no notice of me when I 
opened the little door of the back-yard; she was 
saying, ‘‘ Chuck, chuck, chuck,” and the great 
hungry creatures were pushing toward the 
troughs, grunting and squealing, as they thrust 
each other aside in their eagerness. I had never 
felt so cross with the pigs before. Annerl poured 
their food out of the pails she had brought from 
the house. She was a tall, thin woman, who nev- 
er seemed to grow old, and had never been any 
younger as far back as I eould remember. She 
had a very uncomfortable face and an uncom- 
fortable voice—a voice that seemed full of pro- 
test, with a wail of complaint in it, as though she 
had never had a really good cry about her trou- 
bles and got it over. 

Annerl Demegerrat was father’s half-sister ; 
she had been married, but I never remember 
hearing any thing about her husband ; only Guz- 
tav and I had a fancy of our own when we were 
little that he had been a miller, and was very fat 
and big, with a red face, and that he was always 
laughing, and died of apoplexy: we made it up 
for ourselves, and told it to each other till we 
quite believed it. Annerl always had a white 
handkerchief tied round her jaw, as though she 
had the toothache; and I remember we used to 
think she wore it as a mark of respect for the 
miller’s memory, and that somehow it was a sign 
of mourning. Annerl’s one happiness was her 
pigs ; she was swineherd to the great convent at 
St. Martinsberg—our St. Martinsberg, to which 
we all belong—and had a melancholy pride in her 
title and her occupation, but was perfectly hope- 
less about every thing else. She was the last 
person to whom at another time I should have 
complained of my trouble, but I could not keep 
silent, and, provoked with her because she would 
not notice me, but still cried, ‘‘ Chuck, chuck, 
chuck,” I said, suddenly, ‘‘I had forgotten how 
ugly pigs were; they look horrid, with their 
frizzy hair and their little mean eyes and their 
dirt. Every thing is horrid in the country. I 
wish I had staid at Pressberg; I wish I had never 
come home.” : 

It was mean of me to say that about the pigs, 
and I hated myself for it. 

Annerl emptied her last pail, and then turned 
round and looked at me with the curious, slow 
stare which was one of her characteristics. 

‘* Tt don’t matter,” she said, ‘‘ where you go or 
where you stay; ’tis a dismal world at the best ; 
there isn’t any sure comfort in it but the pigs. 
If you get to care about a child, it will wear your 
life out fretting; if you set your heart on the 
flowers, the fowls ’ll scratch them up; or if they 
grow, and you gather them, they are limp and 
faded and good for nothing directly. But my 
pigs are always a pleasure. Ifyou only feed them 
they grow fat and do you credit. ‘They are pic- 
tures to gladden your eyes while they are living, 
and when they’re dead every bit of them is good 
for something. When I’m very low, and feel I’m 
not wanted, I shut my eyes and think of the pork, 
and the pig’s fry, and the fat bacon; and that 
helps me. Elspet,” she said, with sudden ener- 
gy, ‘‘you don’t know what real trouble is, but I 
do.” Poor Annerl, I thought, with self-reproach ; 
she must have been fond of that red-faced miller. 

**When there was a talk of that measles at 
Raab, and they said it was spreading in the vil- 
lages, and even in the forest, I said six aves at 
every station, and twelve credos, and went on my 
knees all the way.to the Calvarienberg to pray 
the blessed saints to let me take it and spare the 
pigs. ‘They didn’t heed me, ’twasn’t likely they 
would; I’m of no account, I know: the pigs took 
it, and twenty-five of the biggest and fattest died. 
I thought it would have killed me, for I loved 
them ; and, besides, it went to my heart to bury 
all that bacon.” 

Annerl’s voice was so melancholy, and her face 
so utterly dismal as she spoke, that she did me 
good directly. There are some people who are 
so dismal they make you feel merry by contrast, 
and perhaps that is their way of being useful. I 
shook the tears from my eyes and laughed at her, 
and then begged her pardon, and helped to carry 
the empty buckets into the house. 

Father had come by this time, and he and 
Guztav were sitting at the table. Mother put the 
supper down and bade us begin. Father said 
his prayer, and finished with ‘‘ God bless Elspet,” 
and then I felt sorry I had been so cross, and the 
thought that I was really at home again made 
me happy; besides, Guztav had said ‘*‘ Amen” 
with a kind, glad voice, and mother had kissed 
me as-she put the porridge into my plate, and 
said, ‘‘ Eat a spoonful, little daughter. ‘Thou 
must eat first; that brings good luck: when one 
has been on a journey, half one’s heart is_gone ; 
but when one has tasted the old home food, then 
one forgets the past, and one begins to live well 
in the old house.” 

“It is so good, mother,” I said. ‘* Nobody 
makes porridge like you, and I would rather be 
here than any where in the world.” 

“*A crust tastes better under one’s own roof 
than sugared cakes among strangers,” said mo- 
ther. ‘‘There’s no comfort to my mind in eating 
when one has to say, ‘ May it please you,’ and ‘I 
shank your graciousness,’ with every bite. Plain 
fare and plain folk and plenty of love in the 
sauce-bowl, and I’ll warrant one will stomach the 
food. But what in the name of all the saints has 
come to Annerl?” cried mother, as she turned 
and saw her sitting on a stool in the farthest 
corner. The stool had lost a leg, and was tilted 
against the wall, and Annerl had to lean on one 
side to balance it ; her hands were crossed on her 
lap, and her head hung dolefully on her breast. 

**Ah! good people,” she said, *‘ don’t mind 





me; don’t let a poor, melancholy object spoil 
your appetites. I know I’m not wanted, and I 
know my place. The crumbs from your table, 
only the crumbs, sister-in-law, till I join my poor 
Once, it is true, I had flour- 
mills, but that is over; crumbs now satisfy the 


Josef in heaven. 
poor dependent.” 


‘* Heaven send me patience!” cried mother. 
**Come to the table, Annerl, and never mind the 
mills; there’s porridge enough and to spare for 


us and ours.” 


**T wouldn’t wish to take it from Elspet,” said 
Annerl, without raising her head. ‘‘ A daughter’s 
right place is at home, and I don't grudge it her. 
I pray the good St. Antony to shorten my days ; 
for I know |’m a burden, and a desolation, and a 
weak, weary woman that ‘ll not try your patience 


” 


long. 
‘* Fiddlesticks !” said mother. 


first night at home.” 


Mother put down Annerl’s plate—it was the 
fullest of all—but thongh she said, ‘‘ A good di- 
gestion to you, sister-in-law,” she couldn't help 
hitting the table with it, which made Annerl 
jump. Father is so gentle, but mother and I 
must say just what comes first, and if we mayn’t 
speak we can’t keep quiet; but father is just like 
the blessed saints—nothing but good words ever 
come from his lips. All the dumb beasts love him. 

When Anner! jumped I looked at Guztav, and 
we both laughed. He was ashamed of having 
laughed, but I was pleased tohave madehim. I 
always could when we were little; after that I 
began to feel quite comfortable, and as though I 
After supper we all 
sat on the bench under the big beech-tree, and 
Father has a beau- 
tiful voice still, though it is not quite so rich and 
Mother sings too, and I 
sing, and Guztav; and he plays on a violin, oh! 
such heavenly music that the birds stop their 
singing to listen. And Annerl sings a little, only 
She always ex- 
pects to be asked to sing every time we begin, 
and then makes a great many excuses, which is 
a little troublesome, because we like to sing out 
Our 
Hongarisch songs are beautiful, and Guztav had 
learned many new ones from the Zigeuners, who 
had also taught him to play fresh pieces of music— 
music that told you a whole long story, and made 
you cry and laugh as it pleased. Sometimes the 
violin would scream: hke an angry spirit, as 
though it was dying of rage, and its soul was 
bursting away; then it would talk with low, 
pleading voices, and grow comforted, and pass 
into peaceful, smiling sunshine, with long, sweet 
thrills of rest; then one heard little panting, sob- 
bing words of love and entreaty, and songs like 
those the summer brooks sing in the forest, and 
then far-away hymns of joy, till one’s heart ached 
with the sweetness, while the notes soared into 
the heavens, and fell softly through the air like a 
Guztav had been far into the country, 
among the Zigeuners, buying horses for the good 
Every body knows how clever they are 
in taming them. He had wonderful tales to tell 
us of his adventures, and of the wild people and 


had never been away at all. 
sang our old songs together. 


true as it once was. 


her voice is cracked and thin. 


of our hearts without talking about it. 


star. 


fathers. 


their ways. Mother said they were always 
erina to hear them. 
beautiful creature we had ever seen. 
beautiful ?” 


had thought so. 


For several weeks after that I was.very busy 
and happy ; I felt good and pleased with myself; 
I helped mother in the dairy, for we had a great 
many cows to look after—a large herd that were 
All the but- 
ter and cream father carriéd twice a week to the 
great convent of St. Martinsberg; we were its 
servants and vassals, as father’s father and grand- 
fathers had been for hundreds of years. There 
was a lay brother who came down sometimes’ to 
see that things were going right, and to. count 
the beasts and look to the horses, but for the 
most part it was all left to us, for the good 
monks know we ate to be trusted. Our house 
was large for peasants, and strongly built; in- 
deed the poorer people about us called father 
‘* farmer” and ‘‘ master-overlooker,” he was so 
much respected; and besides, so many of the 
wood-cutters, and the charcoal-burners, were un- 
der his orders, and the teamsters, and if one of 
the bullocks was ill, it was always he who was ap- 


pastured in the lowlands round us. 


plied to, 


One day father said the wagon was to go to 
Raab the next morning, and, as he wanted a mes- 
sage taken to the landlord of the ‘‘ Goldene 
Krone,” Guztay might as well drive it, and I 
should go too and look after the cheeses, for there 
If father 
was a kind of bailiff to the convent, Guztav was 
bailiff to father, and so they-did every thing to- 


were a great many ready for market. 


gether. 


Guztav said, ‘‘ Do come, Elspet,” and then he 
colored and pretended to busy himself with some 


sacks of meal. = 


I wanted to go, but I thought he might have 
said something more about it, so I said I was 
very busy, and I didn’t know whether mother 


could spare me. 


‘*That’s a pity,” said father; but Guztav 


wouldn’t speak. 


‘¢ The child can go well enough,” cried mother, 


who came in at the moment. 
**T don’t think I care to go. 


*'There’s your 
place and your porridge ; that ‘ll cool sooner than 
your welcome, as you might know by this time.” 

Father rose, and, taking Annerl’s arm quietly, 
put her into the seat beside him, saying, kindly, 
‘*We won't cry over the meal to-day, sister ; 
there’s more in the barrel, and it’s the child’s 


I’m sure I don’t 
—and I’m busy;” and I took up the pile of” 


plates for supper, and passed Guztav and his 
sacks without looking at him: 

‘** Well, then, send Annerl,” said father, 

“© Won't you go, Elspet?” said a pleading 
voice under the sack. 
~ “Annerl may go and welcome for me,” J] 
cried ; ‘‘but she knows nothing about cheese 

. and you said, mother, she avas the worst hand at 
a bargain you ever met, her mind's set on no- 
thing but bacon ; but I don’t mind. If you wish 
her to go, and she sells the cheeses at half their 
value, the loss is the good fathers’; only it's a 
pity when they’re such fine ones ; but, of course, 
if you want to send Annerl—” 

Father stared with a puzzled look in his eyes, 
** T don’t want to send Annerl ; I thought Elspet 
would like a day’s pleasuring, and to sell her 
cheeses herself.” 

“Eh, eh, father!” said mother, laughing, 
‘*don’t worry thyself by too much thinking; 
hast never seen the silly young calves when thou 
art feeding them? they never care for the milk 
till they’ve knocked the bucket over!” 

“Of course I must sell the cheeses,” I said, 
“Tf it’s my place to go I’m quite ready; but as 
for the pleasure !”—and then I kissed father on 
both cheeks ever so many times, and felt such a 
little hypocrite, and so much obliged to him for 
helping me in spite of myself. 

We started before the sun was up in the morn- 
ing. I lit a fire and boiled some milk while 
Guztav harnessed the horses, and I helped him 
pack the cheese in the wagon with plenty of 
soft hay, and then climbed to the seat in front, 
where he wrapped me up s0 carefully in the great 
sheep-skins, for it was autumn and the mornings 
and evenings were cold. Wehad to driveslowly 
at first, for the wood roads were bad for the 
horses’ feet, with their loose stones and roots of 
trees, and were narrow too in places, and better 
fitted for the quiet bullock-teams than for our 
horses, who were driven three abreast, and 
danced and jumped about, being-in high spirits 
with the freshness of the air and the pleasure of 
a holiday ; for the wagon was so light that it 
was as much of a holiday for them as for me. 
So we were all happy together. Guztay and I 
chatted and sang, and he toldme wonderful gipsy 
stories, and listened with the greatest interést to 
my tales of the life in Pressberg, and of the po- 
lite manners of the people and the grand two- 
storied houses, and of cousin Caterina; and I 
told him about the pretty Zigeaner maiden, and 
he said they had all the same dark eyes and 
hair, beautiful eyes like moonlight nights, and 

»somehow then I liked to hear him, because I have 
black eyes too. We talked and talked just as 
we used to do about every thing that came into 
our heads—about the games we played when we 
were children, about the black mare that had 
sprained her fetlock, and old Czjzek who had 
thrown out a fresh spavin and was really getting 
past work, and the quality of the maize, and the 
new cow father had bought, and the harvest- 
service they would have at the convent, and 
what a gay dance it would be this year, because 
the crops were so heavy; and I told Guztav that 
the hen-wife at St. Martinsberg had promised 
me a setting of eggs, and I meant to rear some 
chickens of my own; the Madonna should have 
one for candles, but I meant to save all the rest 
of my money for new ribbons at Christmas} and 
then we talked about Annerl, and laughed at 
her doleful stories, and wondered whether she 


a | could ever have been merry and young. 
handsome, brave race. I had seen them at Press- 


berg, where a band of strolling singers had come 
to the cafés, and my aunt had taken me and Cat- 
There was a young girl 
belonging to them whom we thought the most 
Caterina 
had said to me, ‘‘ Are all the Zigeuner women as 
I remembered that now, but I said 
nothing, only wondered a little whether Guztav 


‘*She couldn’t have had her face tied up in a 
handkerchief when she was a baby,” said Guz- 
tav, ‘‘and she wouldn’t look half so doleful with- 
out that.” 

“Oh, but she did, you may depend on it,” I 
cried. ‘‘She says she wears it for the toothache. 
I think she began it when she was cutting one, 
and she must have been just six months old ;” 
and then we both laughed, so that the horses 
shied and plunged about wildly, and Guztav had 
to pull the reins hard, and said, ‘‘ We must be 
serious, little one, or we shall never get through 
our business.” 

Oh, how pleased I was to hear him call me 
‘little one” again; it was all just like before I 
went away; but I said, ‘‘ Little one, indeed, 
Herr Wagoner! I am Mistress Cheese-Sales- 
woman to-day, and.am to be treated with re- 
spect.” 

On which Guztav looked at me, smiling; he 
couldn’t speak, because he wanted all his breath 
for the horses, but something in his eyes made 
me color—it was very stupid of me. So I fixed 
my mind firmly on the cheese, and tried not to 
remember it; and when. the road grew better, 
and the horses went more quietly, I opened a 
basket and gave Guztav a great piece of black 
bread; for the fresh air, or the laughter, or the 
early start, or all three together, had made us 
hungry, and the drive seemed quite to have 
changed Guztav ; he wasn’t silent at all, or shy, 
or stupid; he treated me as if I were really little 
again, and might be ordered about; and when I 
gave him the bread he said I must feed him, 
because the horses pulled so he wanted both 
hands for the reins, and he was too hungry to 
wait; soI gave him great bits, as though he had 
been a chicken, or an old hen, and when the 
wagon bumped suddenly I hit his nose or his 
chin by mistake; but he didn’t mind that, aad it 
only made us both laugh the more. When we 
came in sight of Raab, and the houses, and the 
church towers, I made my face look very grave, 
and puckered my forehead, that I might look old 
and clever, and show people that I was not to be 
imposed upon, and Guztav gave all his mind to 
the horses, and made his long whip crack beau- 
tifully as we dashed through the town. We 
both felt very important and anxious, for Guztav 
had a great deal to settle with the landlord, and 
I had all that cheese on my mind. 

It was past noon before all our business was 
well over, and then we were hungry again, and 
were ready for dinner. They gave us a beauti- 
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ful ‘meal in the second hall at the “ Hotel Krone.” 
There was one big room filled with little tables, 
at which the visitors sat—gentlemen and ladies, 
and very many Hungarian officers and high offi- 
cials, While we waited it was very amusing to 
see all the people who came in and out of the 
hall, and called for wine and food: travelers in 
strange foreign dresses, peasants, like ourselves, 
from the forest, boatmen and dealers from the 
river, huntsmen in gay liveries, and the shop- 
keepers of the town, who came in to dine to- 
gether atalong table. The landlord had invited 
us to stay and eat as his guests, being a kind- 
hearted man and pleased with his bargain, which, 
if it had been good for us, was good for him too. 

“A trusted servant of the good fathers of St. 
Martinsberg has always a welcome here ; so drink 
the health of the little cheesewoman in some good 
red wine, and eat your fill, and my humble greet- 
ings to their Reverences.” 

‘There was a very grand company at the table 
—the apothecary, and the doctor, and the seeds- 
man, and a jager from Castle Z-——, and two or 
three soldiers, and four lay brothers who dined 
off vegetables and put the meat in their pockets, 
because, though it was a fast day, they might 
still enjoy it on the morrow. We did not think 
much of them, for they belonged to the monas- 
tery in the town, and we were vassals of the 
great convent, and looked down on the Raab 
monks ; for our abbot is like a prince-bishop, and 
all the lands as far as you can see belong to St. 
Martinsberg. I sat by a good woman from Wait- 
zen, whose mind was full of trouble about her 
son, who had been mixed up in a fight, and was 
now in prison. ‘She cried now and then as she 
talked to me, and wiped her eyes very often with 
her napkin. although her tears fell faster than 
ever when the brown bread-pudding with the 
eggs was placed upon the table, as she said it was 
her poor darling’s favorite dish; she had a sec- 
ond helping of it, but that was, perhaps, for her 
dear boy’s sake. 

‘Keep a good heart, mistress,” said the little 
seedsman aeross the table. ‘‘I wish you good 
speed, and success to your son,” and he emp- 
tied his glass. 

*¢T thank you truly,” answered my neighbor ; 
‘*but what can you expect? He has offended 
against the law—that is too true—and the law has 
him. It is just as when one snuffs out a candle— 
puff! one is held fast, and the light and bright- 
ness are over.” 

‘¢ Get the saints to help thee, or a holy father ; 
there’s more ways than one of lighting a candle 
again. Why, a friend of mine lost ever so many 
of her hens, and she vowed sixteen candles to the 
Blessed Mary, and a cushion stuffed with pig’s 
hair, and put a fresh padlock on her yard door, 
and she never lost as much as a feather after- 
ward.” 

‘* Ah!” said the Waitzen woman, ‘‘that may 
be; but it isn’t much good to me, for we're Prot- 
estants, and have naught to do with your candles 
and aves.” 

“¢ What’s the odds ?” said the little seedsman. 
‘*Our Lady’s as kind a soul as ever lived; be- 
sides, she’d do you a good turn and never miss 
it. ‘Take a new setting of eggs to your nionas- 
tery, and get one of the fathers to-qonsider the 
matter, or find out who is the judge’s mother-in- 
law, and whether she likes honey. Bless the 
woman, don’t fret, keep up your appetite, and 
say an ave, and use your wits—that’s my creed— 
and you'll get along somehow.” 

Guztav- whispered to me that the seedsman 
was not to be depended on. He had a good di- 
gestion, and believed in nothing, and talked like 
that to make people think he was clever. 

I think no one should speak of our Blessed 
Lady with a jest; people should love her all the 
more because she is so good, and not try to im- 
pose upon her. I said so to Guztav, but only in 
a low voice, because I was afraid of the seeds- 
man, and of speaking before so many people. 

The apothecary told funny stories about the 
Viennese, whom he knew intimately, having 
studied chemistry for a year in Austria, and 
being able to talk German with ease. I should 
be ashamed to talk German—no true Magyar 
would wish to; but still the apothecary’s sto- 
ries were very amusing. And then he had seen 
our beautiful Queen, walking simply in the Pra- 
ter, and holding her little son by the hand. Ah, 
holy Saint Elizabeth! how Ilove her. My heart 
seemed to grow warm as he spoke, and I longed 
to ery, ‘*God bless her!” Guztav drank to her 
health, and I said ‘‘ Amen” to myself, like a lit- 
tle prayer, when he put down his glass. 

When dinner was over we went into the town 
and looked at the shop windows; they were not 
very gay, but in one there were some prints for 
sale, and, to our great delight, we found a pic- 
ture of Annerl’s “*St. Antony ;” such a quaint, 
odd picture—a very old man with a crutch and 
a long beard, and a very little black pig by his 
side, like a feeble old swineherd who had grown 
good enough to go to heaven. There was a 
bright glory round his head like the sun, and as 
‘we were so happy we determined to be extrava- 
gant, and. we bought the little picture. I had a 
silver piece to give, and Guztav paid the rest. It 
was for Annerl to hang by her bed. 

Then we set out for a long walk by the prom- 
enade and streets and the old fortifications, walk- 
ing slowly and stopping often to look about us, 
and talking as we went. At last we came to the 
side of the river where the old wall made a rest- 
ing-place, with some steps that led down right 
into the water. I sat on the highest step, and 
Guztav lay on the grass beside me; he took out 
his pipe and lighted it, and we made little jokes 
together and were very merry, and he smoked 
silently and I sang softly little children’s songs 
half to myself and half to him, listening to the 
splash of oars as boats came by idly drifting 
down the stream. How long we staid there 
I can not tell, but the sunlight, which had been 
warm upon my head at first, grew fainter and 





drew away quietly into the sky, where it deep- 
ened and reddened, and fell with a golden glory 
on us again. Guztav’s yellow hair shone like 
gold, and his face was bright like the angel who 
comes to Tobit in the picture of the convent 
chapel; there was a new look in his eyes, he put 
his pipe on the grass and laid his hand on one 
of mine that rested on the step beside him. I 
felt half frightened. A strange joy crept into my 
heart, which fluttered suddenly like a little caged 
bird. I could not turn away from him, though 
I did not want to see his face nor try to think 
what it told me. What little wind there had 
been all day had fallen, and there was a great 
hush and stillness over every thing—that tender 
peacefulness which only comes when the tired 
day is going to sleep and night is hiding her 
gently, covering her with her cloud-curtains 
and singing her to rest; a pale light, soft as 
a primrose, filled the sky and held its sweet- 
ness like a prayer; tender roseate clouds sailed 
slowly toward each other and grew together and 
deepened into purple islands that caught fire from 
the dying sunlight, and blazed along their edges 
and sent little quivering flashes of light upon the 
river, where red and violet and golden ripples 
chased each other into dark corners, and changed 
their tints and brightness with the changing move- 
ment of the water and the clouds. Suddenly a 
nightingale from the bushes near us sent out a 
long, low note, and then a plaintive trill of mu- 
sic, a little sad lonely jug, jug, jug! and then a 
clear sweet song of uttermost love and happiness, 
that soared far up into the air and then fell back 
softly, like gentle, blessed dew ypon my heart. I 
could not bear it;. I had been so often cross and 


‘impatient, fretting against my life, and now it 


was as though my guardian angel was coming to 
me in the silence, and that in her hands was a 
eenser full of perfect joy. I put my head down 
on Guztav’s hand still holding mine, and cried for 
very happiness, and Guztav kissed me—very soft- 
ly. His lips just touched my hair, and I think he 
said, ‘‘ Dear little heart, I will love thee so truly, 
so help me God!” and I looked up at him with 
my face all wet, and saw his dear honest eyes 
full of tears too, and I answered, ‘‘I never re- 
member the time, Guztay, that I did not love 
thee.” 

Then he kissed me on my mouth with a grave, 
earnest face, and we sat there silently, only the 
nightingale spoke for us, each to the other; and 
the great red sun sank lower and lower; and as 
the light faded Guztav and I knelt down hand in 
hand on the grass by the old broken wall, by the 
reeds and the water-lilies, and said our ave, and 
I thought that the angels were saying theirs too, 
and that perhaps even our Blessed Lady cared, 
and was glad that little Elspet was so happy. . 

And then it was time to harness the horses, 
and we went back to the ‘Goldene Krone.” I 
don’t think that either of us said a word as we 
drove home through the forest. It was very 
odd, but it did not seem so to me then. 








HARD WORK. 


OME people write and talk as if the mere 

fact of a man’s having to work hard made him 
an object of pity. Ihave no sympathy with such 
maudlin laziness. There is scarcely any one in 
any rank of life, really worth calling a man, who 
has not to work hard. A laborer works hard, a 
mechanic works hard, but I doubt whether, even 
in the matter of physical endurance, they work 
as hard as a successful lawyer or a conscientious 
cabinet minister. All four like their work, ac- 
cording totheir various fashions. They are proud 
of their power of working, and enjoy its remu- 
neration in the shape of superior wages, huge re- 
taining fees and refreshers, professional reputa- 
tion, social honor, historical fame, achieved before 
the winner has had the chance of learning from 


- his own experience how hollow a delight historical 


renown may possibly be to those of its possessors 
already, in the literal, dead-and-buried sense, his- 
torjcal, etc., etc. Men highly paid, in any sense, 
for their piece-work, very probably get far less 
pleasure out of life than they might if they were 
not quite so eager to tax their powers to the ut- 
termost; but that is their own look-out. Very 
possibly, too, such: pleasure as they do get, after 
the first delicioys taste of it, may not seem half 
as delicious as they fancied it would be when they 
first girded up their loins, literally or metaphor- 
ically, for their variousstruggles; but highly paid, 
successful skilled workers are not the only people 
in the world doomed to find that,however hard 
they may work, realized facts do not correspond 
with Fancy’s dreams about such facts. It is when 
men, women, and children—a great many of them 
manifestly too weak for the work they have un- 
dertaken (humble enough though it may be)— 
have, nevertheless, to toil on at that work (unless 
they would become grudgingly fed paupers, or at 
once consent to die—after all, at the parish’s ex- 
pense), without any hope of a brighter earthly 
morrow, and for present pay that can not secure 
them the sufficient food, drink, clothing, and shel- 
ter of which the lower, the lowest, animals are gen- 
erally sure until their death comes: it is under 
such circumstances that hard work becomes a 
proper object for pity. Work, per se, is a blessing 
rather than a curse forman. How miserable peo- 
ple who have nothing to do, which they feel they 
must do, generally are! Upper-class triflers, I 
fancy, submit to what seems to outsiders like my- 
self ‘‘Society’s” frequently idiotically labor-ex- 
acting requirements, because they find some com- 
fort, in their lack of any thing real to do, in try- 
ing to believe that they are under a moral obli-~ 
gation to obey those labor-exacting requirements. 
The retired shop-keeper grows weary of his retire- 
ment, and goes back, under the excuse of its be- 
ing a busy time for the new-comer, to the shop 


whose ‘‘ overwhelming custom” was the reason _ 


why he disposed of it—takes off his coat, borrows 
an apron, and serves ** for love” behind the count- 





er. If the thousands of poor in whose midst I live, 
and have lived tor years—some of them, doubt- 
less, lazy enough, but the majority of them hard 
workers at ‘‘starvation wages,” or, worse still, 
seekers-in-vain for work that would win such 
wages—if these poor creatures could only obtain 
work that would give them something like decent 
support, coupled with a hope of being able to im- 
prove the conditions of life for themselves and 
their children, in however modest a progression, 
I would not care how hard they worked—within 
bounds of reason. It is the hopelessness of labor 
that makes it so depressing a spectacle. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


VERY reader of Charles Dickens’s novels 

must be interested in the details of the re- 
cent sale of his paintings and water-color draw- 
ings. Nearly all of them illustrated scenes and 
characters from his works, and, in many in- 
stances, they were presented to him by the art- 
ists. The picture of ‘ Pickwick and Mrs. Bar- 
dell,”’ by Leslie, a gem of humor, representing 
Mrs. Bardell when she had fainted in Mr. Pick- 
wick’s arms; and when, “ before he had time to 
deposit her on a chair,’? Master Bardell ushered 
Mr. Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass into the room, ° 
was sold for 131 guineas. The brimstone and 
treacle scene at Dotheboy’s Hall, by Webster, 
brought 500 guineas. This painting is full of 
wonderful humor and pathos. Mrs. Squeers 
stands at one of the desks, presiding over an 
immense basin of brimstone and treacle, of 
which delicious compound she administered a 
large installment to each boy, using a gigantic 
wooden spoon, which widened every young 
gentleman’s mouth considerably. In a corner, 
huddled together, are the little boys who had 
arrived on the preceding night, three of them in 
very large leather breeches, and two in old trow- 
sers of the tightest fit. At no great distance 
from these is seated the juvenile son and heir of 
Mr. Squeers, kicking with great vigor under 
the hands of Smike, who is fitting upon him a 
pair of new boots that bear a most suspicious 
resemblance to those which the least of the little 
boys had worn on the journey down, asthe little 
boy himself seems to think, for he is regarding 
the appropriation with a look of most rueful 
amazement. A long row of boys are waiting, 
with countenances of no pleasant anticipation, 
to be treacled; and another file, who have just 
escaped from the infliction, are making a variety 
of wry mouths. ‘Dolly Varden,’’ for which 
Mr. Dickens paid the artist, Frith, just £20 
twenty-seven years ago, was sold for 1000 guin- 
eas. Some of the other interesting pictures 
were “ Barnaby Rudge and his Mother ;”’ “ Little 
Nell and her Grandfather in the Tent;’’ “Little 
Nell’s Home,” and ‘Little Nell’s Grave;” 
“Tilda Price,” and ‘‘Kate Nickleby at Mme. 
Mantalini’s.’””» The stuffed raven, which was 
the original of ‘‘Grip” in ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,” 
brought 120 guineas. The so-called Pickwick 
ladles—six silver sauce ladles, the top of each 
handle having a silver-gilt model, representing 
respectively Mr. Pickwick, Jingle, Winkle, Sam 
Weller, Old Weller, and the wondrous Fat Boy 
—were sold separately, at prices varying from 
£20 to £70. A fine large painting, ‘‘ Eddystone 
Light-house,” brought 990 guineas. The sta- 
tistics of the Charles Dickens sale will long re- 
main among the most interesting traditions of 
Messrs. Christie & Manson’s famous’ auction- 
rooms. : : 

Til-natured people are growing unsuccessful in 
their efforts to injure. They will have to invent 
new methods. George Alfred Townsend writes: 
“There is no friend to a journalist like an ene- 
my. The meaner the attack the more inscruta- 
bly it comes to benefit.”? William Cobbett once 
said: ‘‘Every mean enemy brings me a new 
thought, two new friends, and five new subscrib- 
ers. « 


The result of the race between the Dauntless 
and Cambria was most remarkable. Saiting a 
distance of over three thousand miles, on courses 
so far apart, it was marvelous that they should 
arrive in port within two hours of each other. 
The Dauntless is owned by Mr. J. G. Bennett, Jun., 
Vice-Commodore of the New York Yacht Club, 
and is commanded by Captain Samuels, consid- 
ered one of the most skillful navigators in Amer- 
ica. The Cambria, probably the fleetest of the 
British yachts, was built by Ratsey, of Cowes, 
and has been the victor in many contests. 


Whether we shall be called to endure the inflic- 
tion of another long-continued heated term this 
year remains to be seen. But the excessive mor- 
tality which occurred last month indicates that 
every person should exercise special care and 
prudence in a season which has been so excep- 
tiofally oppressive and variable. The deaths 
in New York city one week in July, as report- 
ed by the Board of Health, were 1048. The ex- 
hausting weather was as fatal as a pestilence. 
Therefore precautions against the effects of un- 
usual heat should be taken, just as we use pre- 
cautions in times of contagious or epidemic dis- 
eases. A few simple rules may easily be ob- 
served: To avoid exposure to the direct rays of 
the sun, avoid excitement of every kind, intoxi- 
cating liquors, hearty meals, and heating meats; 
to keep the head cool and the pores of the skin 
open, to use moderation in all things. Such in- 
dividual care as this would save hundreds from 
death. Moreover, very few seem to understand 
how much danger comes with a sudden change 
from hot to cool or cold weather. The pores of 
the skin are closed, the system can not instantly 
adapt itself to the change, people neglect to put 
on sufficient additional clothing until unexpect- 
ed illness shows that some sensitive organ is suf- 
fering the effects of a chill. 


Six million pairs of kid gloves are “used up” 
in New York city every year. An important 
and expensive article of wardrobe is the glove. 
It is said that beautiful gloves are made from 
the skin of the real kid at Salt Lake City. 


The main object of the ‘‘Saleswomen’s Early 
Closing Association,’’ which has been recently 
organized, is to obtain a diminution of hours of 
labor exacted by proprietors of stores from their 
female clerks. In many establishments attend- 
ance has been required from eight-in the morn- 





ing until nine or ten at night; and on Saturday 
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evening the shops are sometimes kept open till 
midnight. The movers of the proposed reform 
desire that shops be closed at seven o’clock, ex- 
cepting on Saturday, when it seems expedient 
to extend the time to ten o’clock. These regu- 
lations exist in a majority of establishments 
where men are employed. Many employers are 
perfectly willing to institute such a reform, only 
are desirous that it should be a general move- 
ment. The interests of employers and em- 
plyées are mutual; and rules which are mani- 
festly too rigid, and injurious to health, should 
_ ee and cordially relaxed for the good 
of all. 


_ Ladies at Saratoga say that if you rub the out- 
side rim of the ear with a little Cologne, or 
spirits of ammonia, you will keep delightfully 
cool on the hottest day. This recipe is easily 
tried. ' 

A fascinating summer sport for children is 
hunting butterflies. Cruel? As usually done, 
yes. But not necessarily more so than fishing ; 
and quite as exciting, safer, equally healthful, 
and, if rightly directed, more useful and instruct- 
ive. A gauze net serves to catch them, a drop 
of ether puts them to sleep—their long sleep— 
without a struggle. A child may easily gather 
a rare collection, and learn in a single summer, 
roaming through fields and woods, more of in- 
sect life, more, too, of divine beauty, than in 
twice the time spent over books. Let us not 
disparage books, however, since it is the reading 
Mrs. Helen 8. Conant’s ‘‘ Butterfly Hunters,’ re- 
cently published by Fields, O8good, & Co., that 
has suggested this idea to us. A charming book 
it is, even for those children who can not carry 
its directions into practice, and one that tells 
those who can just what to do and how to do it. 
We commend you, madam, whosare “ worried to 
death” to know how to keep young John and 
Jane out of mischief, to remember the old dis- 
tich about idle hands, get them the ‘ Butterfly 
Hunters,” and set them to reading the story, and 
following the example, of Mr. Benedict's butter- 
fly class, 


At the culminating point of the recent heated 
term, in company with a muititude of deluded 
mortals, a correspondent of the Hvening Post 
went to Long Branch to enjoy the coolness of 
the sea-side. With an eloquence made graphic 
by an intense heat of ‘about ten thousand de- 
grees Fahrenheit in the shade,” he describes the 
tortures of the crowds on the boat and in the 
ears. But the crisis of misery was the night at 
the hotel. A miserable room at the top of the 
house, with beds like those in a hospital ward, a 
little peep-hole of a window, and a scarcity of 
water to wash. Five dollars a day for such ac- 
commodations, with three or four in a room. 
And this was the way they eonversed, as, sleep- 
lessly, they tossed miserably about: 

“J,” said one, ‘live in New York. Alas! 
Would I were now in my native gutters !”” 

“J,” murmured another, wiping his brow with 
his pillow-case—“ Lhave at home a big, spacious 
room, with three great windows and a door open- 
ing ona coolentry. Why am I not there now ”” 

“T,”’ feebly gasped a third—‘‘I, too, in the city, 
have a treasure in a corner house overlooking a 
park. I have ice-water to drink. I have ice- 
cream before going to bed. I db not sleep next 
to the roofathome.”? Then he fell back fainting. 

“Hark !”’ ejaculated another, who was evident- 
ly delirious. ‘‘ Methinks I heard the cool Croton 
dashing into my bath-tub. , And, ah! how re- 
freshing the patter. of the shower-bath !”” 

So eaeh-babbled ofhome; and, after many turn- 
ings, they arose at daylight, fluffy and hot, antl 
took the first train for the first New York boat. 
They vowed that, hot as New York was in its 
hottest days, it was cool and luxurious compared 
to a night at Long Branch. 


An upholsterer of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
anxious to get the custom of Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollern, has sent him the following list 
of prices : 

A Common Throne.. 

Ditto, richly ornamented, 
BOLPCC. ow cccccccccccccvcvese 

Ditto, extra, adapted for the Cor’ 


A very sad statement it is, that, during the 
last ten days in July, fifty-one cases of accident- 
al drowning were reported in New England news- 
papers. 


The largest party taken up Mount Washing- 
ton on the railway at one time, this season, is 
eighty-four. No accident or detention has oc- 
curred so far, which is certainly remarkalJe. 


Six hundred miles northeast of Cape Town a 
gem-studded region ofabout one thousand square 
miles has been discovered, which has created no 
little excitement along the South African coast. 
Reports come of plenty of small diamonds, while 
the sanguine are searching for large ones, which 
may be a fortune to the finder. If accounts are 
reliably confirmed, there will doubtless be a tide 
of emigration to that country. The climate is 
described as varying from 108 degrees in the 
shade to 36 degrees—which certainly gives suf- 
ficient variety. 


The oldest inhabitant of Texas, and perhaps of 
the United States, recently died at the advanced 
age of one hundred and thirty-three. Until 
within five years of her death she could talk 
and move around, but latterly she had com- 
pletely lost all her faculties. She was former- 
ly a servant of General Washington’s mother. 
She has lived in Texas for the last forty or fifty 
years. 


The total number of newspapers in the United 
States is 5319—or was at the last newspaper 
census ; some may have died, and others sprung 
into existence since. Of these about five hun- 
dred and fifty are daily papers. Two hundred 
and fifty-eight German newspapers are printed 
in the United States and British Provinces, of 
which about one-quarter come from Pennsyl- 
vania; forty-eight are issued in French, fifteen 
in the Scandinavian languages, ten in Spanish, 
five in Dutch, four in Italian, three in Welsh, 
two in Bohemian, one in Russian and English, 
aud one in Chinese and English. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FROM Fig. 2.—Ecru Fourarp WaLKING Fig. 3.—Gray Fovunarp Fig. 4.—Travetine Dress Fig. 5.—Wuite Piqué Dress Fig. 6.—Dress ir 
8 to 10 YEARS OLD. Dress. . Warxine Dress. FoR Youne GIR. FoR GIRL FROM 2 To 4 Girt From 6 188 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD, 


For description see Supplement. For description see Sugplement, 
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Fig. 12.—Gray Monarr Watxine - Fig. 18.—Bourr Ponore Watxine Fig.-14.—Gray Fourarp Dress ~ Fig. 15.—Gray Sirk Dress 7. mace Eveking Du, 


Dress. . Dress. witH GREEN Satin TRIMMING. witH Basque. rintlo 
For pattern and descri}hon see Sy 


. ane 2S ‘; escription see Su For pattern and description see Sup- Jo, IV.) gs. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement, For es a ‘ te Te 5. p- Genet, No. IL, Figs. 24. plement, No. IV. 6-9, 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WALKING, Hot 
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.—Dress re “ Fig. 7.—Burr Linen Fig. 8.—Gray Poutt pe Soe . 
From 6 148 Princesse Dress. Dress with Lace Casaqur. 
EARS OLD. For description see For description see Supplement. 
ption see Sujplement, Supplement. 





« SILK AND Cripr pg 
, oR EvERING Dress, 


and description see gy 
» No. TVs, Mea. 6.9. 


VALKING, HOUSE, AND EVENING DRESSES. 


Fig. 17.—Biack Gros Grain 
Watxine Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 18.—Suit ror 
Boy From 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see page 554. For description see page 554. 











Fig. 9.—Dress witu Sacque Fig. 10.—Litac Monmarr 
FoR GIRL FROM 3 TO 5 Warkine Dress. 
YEARS OLD. For description see Supplement. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 11.—Viotet Sixx Dress witu 
Brack Gros Grain PALenor. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 21.—Ecru Fourarp Dress 
witH Tunic, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
: No. L, Figs. b and 1°, 


Fig. 20.—Licut Gray Fourarp 
Watxine Dress witH VIOLET 
Sirk Trimmine. 


For description see page 554, 


Fig. 19.—Gray Linen 
Dress FOR GIRL FROM 
10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. . 


[Aveusr 27, 1870. 
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Suit for Boy from 2 to 4 Years old. 
See illustration. Double page, Fig. 18. 
Blue cashmere skirt black cashmere jacket with 


velvet ; 
leat the skirt, and trim it 
ved ‘Trim the jacket with biack velvet. 


Gray Linen Dress for Girl from 10 to 12 Years old. 
See illustration. Double page, Fig. 19. 
The under-skirt is trimmed with a wide flounce of the 


material ; the tunic fo teletunes with two ratios of the 


ed Swiss m ww trimmed 
with flowers. 
Light Gray Foulard Walking Dress. 


See illustration, Double page, Fig. 20. 

The under-skirt is trimmed with a wide flounce of 
the material. The tunic is slashed at the sides, and 
the revers corners are faced with violet silk. The re- 
vers of the sacque-shaped paletot are also of violet 
silk. The suit is trimmed with mixed y and violet 
silk fringe, and with folds of violet ailk, 4 in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration. Bonnet of gray crape 
trimmed with violet flowers. 








A RAINY MORNING. 


In upright rivers 
The rain runs down, 
Baptizing the maples 
And waking the town. 


O me! those scowling, 
Lack-lustre skies, 

How ey weigh like lead 
On my soul and eyes! 


Like lead they shine— 

No wedge could sunder them: 
I wonder the air 

Don’t break down under them! 


Again the rain works 
Steadily down, 

Rinsing the chimneys, 
Scrubbing the town, 





PARKS MODES. 
[From Our Own CorrEsPoNnDeEDT. | 


ASHION is drifting more and more in the 

direction of the historical costumes of the 
closing years of the reign of Louis XV. and the 
beginning of that of Louis XVI. Dresses are 
flat in front, and very bouffant on the hips and 
in the back. Sabot sleeves, stopping at the el- 
bow and trimmed with flounces and lace, are 
worn, and waists are very frequently pointed, 
with heart-shaped or square necks. Thanks to 
the cane parasols, adopted for the watering-places 
and the sea-side, and the little hats loaded down 
with feathers, flowers, and gauze, the fashionable 
woman of 1870 is the faithful map of the fash- 
ionable woman of 1770; the difference between 
them is scarcely perceptible, and the fashions of 
the day might have been copied from the por- 
traits of that epoch assembled at Versailles. 

The mingling of light colors is one of the feat- 
ures of the present style, as it was a century 
ago; and we see costumes of écru and pink, pale 
green and pink, blue and maize, one shade being 
chosen for the ground-work and the other for the 
trimmings, or both are mixed in the trimming. 
For instance, an écru dress of silk, organdy, or 
fancy stuff (silk and wool), will be trimmed with 
pink notched flounces, half covered with flounces 
notched like the preceding, but écru, above which 
is placed a full notched pink ruche. The same 
trimming”is on the sleeves and open corsage. 
This combination is repeated in green and pink, 
blue and maize, etc. 

But what reproduces more than all else the 
fashions of the last century is the figured chintz, 
a rage for which has just broken out in Paris 
without its coming having been foreseen by any 
one, ‘These chintzes, lately used for furniture, 
now compose the most stylish costumes of the 
season, as the dress-makers say, and are seen 
with a maize, bright pink, pale green, or china 
blue ground, covered with large branches or 
huge bunches of flowers. Oftthese percales, un- 
glazed and almost without starch, are made cos- 
tumes in the purest Louis XV. style. The fash- 
ion, having come in rather late in the season, 
will be prolonged till the month of October, and 
resumed more universally next spring; thus fat, 
owing to its tardy appearance, these unglazed 
costumes are only worn by an exclusive few. 

Among the great variety of so-called fancy 
jewelry that is now in vogue, one of the styles 
that is in the best taste is a complete set (neck- 
lace, ear-rings, and brooch) of large beads of ex- 
actly the same shade as the dress with which it 
is worn. A necklace, of whatever kind, is al- 
most indispensable with the waists that are now 
worn, even in the daytime; this necklace often 
consists of a velvet or watered silk ribbon of the 
same color as the dress or its trimmings, to 
which is suspendeda medallion or Norman plaque 
of silver gilt. 

A great many tight-fitting wrappings are in 
preparation for the fall, copied precigely from the 
musketeer habits of the last century—that is, with 
velvet cuffs and rolling collars, large pockets, 
and passementerie frogs ; these wrappings will be 
black, or more usually of the same stuff and color 
as the dress. However, almost any kind of wrap- 
ping is worn to suit the taste, except long and 
square shawls, which are absolutely discarded 
from the feminine toilette ; indeed, they are whol- 


ly unsuited to the present costumes. A few of 
these autumn wrappings will open over a long 
vest, square at the bottom. There will also be 
worn, with all kinds of dresses, a great many 
small slashed jackets, made of old India shawls, 
with black, red, blue, or white grounds; these 


will serve for the first cool days of autumn, and 
can be carried on the arm when taking a walk 
late in the season. 





One of the prettiest dresscs that I have seen 
in preparation for autumn was composed of a 
pink silk skirt, glacé with white. The trimming 
consisted of three pleated flounces, each sur- 
mounted with a bias fold of the same material ; 
on this fold, at regular intervals, were Set simple 
bows, formed only of two loops, with a cross 
bar, set upright, and made of light blue and 
white glacé silk. Over this skirt was worn a 
tunic with a flat apron front and very bouffant 
at the sides, of blue and white glacé silk, like 
that used for the bows. This tunic was edged 
with a single pleated flounce, headed with a bias 
fold, on which were set the same upright bows, 
but this time pink, like the under-skirt. The 
. front of the waist, which was of blue and white 
glacé silk, terminated in two square -basques, 
trimmed like the tunic. As ay be seer, this 
was the purest Pompadour style. 

Basque waists of oft kinds will be worn almost 
universally in the autumn; flat, round, square, 
pointed, long, short, pleated behind, in a word, 
every variety of basques; but they will not ex- 
clude belts, or, at least, large bows placed at the 
back of the waist. 

For simple suits, the beautiful English pop- 
lins, of plain colors and a silky appearance, will 
be much worn. We give a description of one 
of them. Under-skirt of porlin, cut in points, 
like the dresses that were worn three or four 
years ago. ‘This under-skirt is almost flat; the 
costume, indeed, should stand out through the 
material that is used rather than from the gar- 
ments that are worn under it. Over this skirt, 
which is trimmed with a pleated flounce, made 
with a heading, separated from the flounce by a 
velvet ribbon, of the same color but a darker 
shade than the poplin, is worn a dress similar to 
the skirt, somewhat short in front and Jonger at 
the sides and in the back, to allow for looping, 
either with pleats, or by gathering the seams so 
as to give the costume a very bouffant appearance 
on the hips and behind. Large vest of gray vel- 
vet, with small pockets. Musketeer wrapping, 
opening over the vest, with reverscollar and cuffs 
of gray velvet, if the poplin is gray, and in any 
case of the same color as the dress. The over 
dress is trimmed like the skirt, with a flounce 
set on with a heading, separated by a gray velvet 
ribbon, only the flounce is narrower than that of 
the skirt, 

One of the prettiest fabrics that can be worn 
in summer on all occasions, and in winter for 
evening dresses, isthe rather heavy silk gauze, 
which is largely manufactured at Lyons. This 
is made into very full tunics, trimmed with fringe 
or lace, with very long, full sleeves, and corsage 
open in front to the belt over a low corsage like 
the under-skirt, which is made of silk of the 
same color as the gauze, or of-a different color 
that harmonizes with it. Black or white gauze 
is worn over all plain colors, as is also gray 
gauze, with very few exceptions. With other 
colors it is necessary to be more circumspect, and 
carefully to choose the shades that look well to- 
gether. The under-skirt is often trimmed with 
alternate flounces of the same material and 
gauze. Most of the flounces are pleated; al- 
most all are made with a heading, with bias folds, 
eparating the latter from the flounce. We must 
not forget to add that the Princesse dress, that 
is, with the waist and skirt all in one piece, will 
reappear next autumn, but in the guise of a 
tunic, ta be worn over a skirt; the length of 
the side and back breadths will furnish mate- 
rial for looping the dress on the hips and in the 
back. 

It is also in contemplation .to make dresses 
with a visible lining of silk or velvet. As a sam- 
ple of this style I will cite an under dress of 
violet faye, with a deep flounce set on with a 
heading separated from the flounce by black 
velvet ribbon. Tunic, flat in front, of the same 
material. This tunic, which is much longer be- 
hind than in front, is open_on each side under 
the arms, and is pleated forward for the front, 
and backward for the back. These pleats, which 
are quite deep, show the black velvet with which 
this side of the tunic is lined. A black velvet 
ribbon forms an extension of this lining, and 
faces the bottom of the tunic. The Waist is 
made with basques. flat in front and pleated in 
the back, and edged with black velvet ribbon ; 
the pleats are lined with black velvet, and held 


show the lining, which may be of. purple, pink, 
blue, green, or maize satin with black or gray 
dresses. 

The colors which will be most worn in the au- 
tumn are a brown shading on olive, called ga- 
zelle brown, hanneton brown, and, lastly, shades 
of green of ideal beauty and purity. Indeed, 
there is no color that is specially the fashion. 
All shades are worn, only adapting them to dif- 
ferent occasions; for instance, dark colors are 
worn in autumn for morning, walking, riding, 
and calling ; demi-light for dinner ; and light, in- 
cluding white, for evening. 

Bonnets will continue of the rather large shape 
that has been worn: during the summer ; they 
will be very high in front, and will frequently 
have a little pleated cape behind. The strings 
will be tied at the side, under either ear. As 
soon as straw bonnets are laid aside—that is, 
about the middle of September — bonnets of 
crépe de Chine of all shades, or of black or col- 
ored tulle, will be worn. These will last till it 
is time for velvet bonnets, which are adopted at 
Paris about the middle of November. Veils are 
rather long in front, so as to come over the face, 
and terminate in two long scarfs, which are cross- 
ed behind, and not tied but fastened in the mid- 
dle of the chignon, with a large jet or gilt pin in 
the form of a leaf, flower, or shell. These veils 


are always of black dotted tulle, edged with lace, 
not very wide, and gathered only at the corners 
of the veil; the scarfs are cut bias or triangular 
fat the ends, but never straight. . 





EMMELINE Raymonp. 


back here and there with another pleat, so as to” 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Harper & brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE TABLES TURNED. 


Lorp CHEtwynvE had the satisfaction of see- 
ing that Mrs. Hart recovered steadily. Day aft- 
er day she improved, and at length became con- 
scious of surrounding objects. After having 
gained consciousness her recovery became more 
rapid, and she was at length strong enough for 
him to visit her. ‘The housekeeper prepared her 
for the visit, so that the shock might not be too 
great. To her surprise she found that the idea 
of his presence in the same house had a better 
effect on her than all the medicines which she 
had taken, and all the care which she had re- 
ceived. She said not a word, but lay quiet with 
a smile upon her face, as one who is awaiting the 
arrival of some sure and certain bliss. It was 
this expression which was on her face when Lord 
Chetwynde entered. She lay back with her face 
turned toward the door, and with all that wistful 
yet happy expectancy which has been mentioned. 
He walked up to her, took her thin, emaciated 
hands in his, and kissed her pale forehead. 

““My own dear old nurse,” he said, ‘‘ how 
glad I am to find you so much better!” 

Tears came to Mrs. Hart’s eyes. ‘‘ My boy!” 
she cried—‘‘ my dearest boy, the sight of you 
gives me life!” Sobs choked her utterance. 
She lay there clasping his hand in both of hers, 
and wept. 

Mrs. Hart had already learned from the 
housekeeper that she had been ill for many 
months, and her own memory, as it gradually 
rallied from the shock and collected its scattered 
energies, brought back before her the cause of 
her illness. Had herrecovery taken place at any 
other time, her grief might have caused a re- 
lapse, but now she learned that Lord Chetwynde 
was here watching over her‘ her boy,” ‘“her 
darling,” ‘‘ her Guy”—and this was enough to 
counterbalance the grief which she might have 
felt. So now she lay holding his hand in hers, 
gazing up into his face with an expression of 
blissful contentment and of perfect peace ; feed- 
ing all her soul in that gaze, drawing from him 
new strength at every glance, and murmuring 
words of fondest love and endearment. As he 
sat there the sternness of Lord Chetwynde’s feat- 
ures relaxed, the eyes softened into love and 
pity, the hard lines about the mouth died away. 
He seemed to feel himself a boy again, as he 
once more held that hand which had guided his 
boyhood’s years: 

He staid there for hours. Mrs. Hart would 
not let him go, and he did not care to do vio- 
lence to her affections by tearing himself away. 
She seemed to cling to him as though he were 
the only living being on whom her affections 
were fixed. He took to himself alk the love of 
this poor, weak, fond creature, and felt a strange 
pleasure in it. She on her part seemed to ac- 
quire new strength from his presence. 

‘“‘T’m afraid, my dear nurse,” said he, ‘‘ that 
I am fatiguing you. I will leave you now and 
come back again.” : 

‘* No, no,” said Mrs. Hart, earnestly ; ‘‘ do not 
leave me. You willleave mesoonenough. Do 
not desert me now, my own boy—my sweet child 
—stay by me.” 

‘* But all this fatigues you.” 

**No, my dearest —it gives me new strength— 
such strength as I have not known for a long 
time. If you leave me I shall sink back again 
into weakness. Do not forsake me.” 

So Lord Chetwynde staid, and Mrs. Hart 
made him tell her all about what he had been 
doing during the years of his absence. Hours 
passed away in this conversation. And he saw, 
and wondered as he saw it, that Mrs. Hart grew 
stronger every moment. It seemed. as if his 
presence brought to her life and joy and strength. 
He laughingly mentioned this. 

“*Yes, my dearest,” said Mrs. Hart, ‘‘ you are 
right. You bring me new life. You come to 
me like some strong angel, and bid me live. I 
dare Bay I have something to live for, though what 
it is I can not tell. Since he has gone I do not 
see what there is for me to do, or why it should 
be that I should linger on in life, unless it may 
be for you.” 

‘*For me—yes, my dear nurse,”’ said Lord 
Chetwynde, fondly kissing her pale brow—“‘ yes, 
it must be for me. Liye, then, for me.” 


‘**’You have others who love you and live for | 


you,” said Mrs. Hart, mournfully. ‘* You don’t 


. need_your poor old nurse now.” 


Lord Chetwynde shook his head. 

. ‘No others can supply your place,” said 
he. ‘* You will always be my own dear old 
nurse.” 

Mrs. Hart looked up with a smile of ec- 
stasy. 

““T am going away,” said Lord Chetwynde, 
after some further conversation, ‘‘ in a few days, 
and I do not know when I will be back, but I 
want you, for my sake, to try and be cheerful, so 
as to get well as soon as possible.” 

**Going away!” gasped Mrs. Hart, in strong 


surprise. ‘* Where to ?” 

**To Italy. ‘To Florence,” said Lord Chet- 
wynde. 

‘*'T’o Florence ?” . 

s¢Yes:” 


‘* Why do you leave Chetwynde ?” 

‘**T have some business,” said heg‘‘ of a most 
important kind; so important that I must leave 
every thing and go away.” 





“Is your wife going with yon ?” 





‘compelled to sacrifice even Chetwynde. 


‘*No—she will remain here,” said Lord Chet- 
wynde, dryly. 

Mrs. Hart could not help noticing the very 
peculiar tone in which he snoke.of his wife. 

‘* She will be lonely without you,” said she. 
“‘Well—business must be attended to, and 
this is of vital importance,” was Lord Chet- 
wynde’s answer. . 

Mrs. Hart was silent for a long time. 

“Do you expect ever to come back?” she 
asked at last. . 

* T hope so.” 

**But you do not know so?” ae: 

**T should be sorry to give up Chetwynde for- 
ever,” said he, 

‘*Ts there any danger of that?” 

“Yes. Iam thinking-of it. The affairs of 
the estate are of such a nature that I may be 
y You 
know that for three generations this prospect has 
been before us.” 

‘But I thought that danger was averted by 
your marriage?” said Mrs. Hart, in a low 
voice. 

‘¢Tt was averted for my father’s lifetime, but 
now it remains for me to do justice to those who 
were wronged by that arrangement; and justice 
shall be done, even if Chetwynde has to be sac- 
rificed.” 

“*T understand,” said Mrs. Hart, in a quiet, 
thoughtful tone—‘‘ and you are going to Flor- 
ence?” 

‘*Yes, in a few days. But you will be left in 
the care of those who love you.” 

‘*Lady Chetwynde used to love me,” said 
Mrs. Hart; ‘‘and I loved her.” 

“Tam glad to know that—more so thanI can 


‘¢ She was always tender and loving and true. . 
Your father loved her like a daughter.” 

‘* So I have understood.” 

“You speak coldly.” 

“Dol? I was not aware of it. No doubt 
her care will be as much at your service as ever, 
and when I come back again I shall find you ina 
green old age—won’t 1? Say I shall, my dear 
old nurse.” : 

Tears stood in Mrs. Hart’s eyes. 
wistfully at him, but said nothing. 

A few more interviews took place between 
these two, and in a short time Lord Chetwynde 
bade her an affectionate farewell, and left the 
place once more. 

On the morning after his departure Hilda was 
in the morning-room waiting for Gualtier, whom 
she had summoned. Although she knew that 
Lord Chetwynde was going away, yet his depart- 
ure seemed sudden, and took her by surprise. 
He went away without any notice, just as he had 
done before, but somehow she had expected 
some formal announcement of his intention, and, 
because he had gone away without a word, she 
began to feel aggrieved and injured. Out of this 
there grew before her the memory of all Lord 
Chetwynde’s coolness toward her, of the slights 
and insults to which he had subjected her, of the 
abhorrence which he had manifested toward her. 
She felt that she was despised. It was as though 
she had been foully wronged. ‘To all these this 
last act wasadded. He had gone away without a 
word or a sign—where, she knew not—why, she 
could not tell. It was his abhorrence for her 
that had driven him away—this was evident. 

‘*Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned.” 
And this woman, who found herself doubly and 
trebly scorned, lashed herself into a fury of in- 
dignation. In this new-found fury she found 
the first relief which she had known from the 
torments of unrequited passion, from the long- 
ing and the craving and the yearning of her hot 
and fervid nature. Into this new fit of indig- 
nation she flung herself with complete abandon- 
ment. Since he scorned her, he should suffer— 
this was her feeling. Since he refused her love, 
he should feel her vengeance. He should know 
that she might be hated, but she was not one 
who could be despised. For every slight which 
he had heaped upon her he should pay with his 
heart’s blood. Under the pangs of this new 
disappointment she writhed and groaned in her 
anguish, and all the tumults of feeling which she 
had endured: ever since she saw him now seemed 
to congregate and gather themselves up into one 
outburst of furious and implacable vengefulness. 
Her heart beat hot and fast in her fierce excite- 
ment. Her face was pale, but the hectic flush 
on either cheek told of the fires within; and the 
nervous agitation of her manner, her clenched 
hands, and heaving breast, showed that the last 
remnant of self-control was forgotten and swépt 
away in this furious rush of passion. It was in 
such a mood as this that Gualtier found her as 
he entered the morning-room to which she had 
summoned him. 

Hilda at first did not seem to see him, or at 
any rate did not notice him. She was sitting 
as before in a deep arm-chair, in the depths of 
which her slender figure seemed lost. Her hands 
were clutched together. Her face was turned 
toward that portrait over the fire-place, which 
represented Lord Chetwynde in his early youth. 

Upon that face, usually so like a mask, so im- 
passive, and so unapt to express the feelings that 
existed within, there was now visibly expressed 
an array of contending emotions. She had 
thrown away or lost her self-restraint; those 
feelings raged afid expressed themselves uncon- 
trolled, and Gualtier for the first time saw her 
off her guard. He entered with his usual stealthy 
tread, and watched her for some time as she sat 
looking at the picture. He read in her face the 
emotions which were expressed there. He saw 
disappointment, rage, fury, love, vengeance, 
pride, and desire all contending together. He 
learned for the first time that this woman whom 
he had believed to be cold as an icicle was as hot- 
hearted as a volcano; that she was fervid, im- 
pulsive, vehement, passionate, intense in love 
and in hate. As he learned this he felt his soul 
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sink within him as he thought that it was not re- 
served for him, but for another, to call forth all 
the fiery vehemence of that stormy nature. 

She saw him at last, as with a passionate ges- 
ture she tore her eyes away from the portrait, 
which seemed to fascinate her. The sight of 
Gualtier at once restored heroutward calm. She 
was herself once more. She waved her hand 
loftily to a seat, and the very fact that she had 
made this exhibition of feeling before him seem- 
ed to harden that proud manner which she-usu- 
ally displayed toward him. 

“T have sent for you,” said she, in calm, 
measured tones, ‘‘for an important purpose. 
You remember the last journey on which I sent 
you?” 

‘Yes, my lady. 

‘¢You did that well. I have another one on 
which I wish you to go. It refers to the same 
person.” 

‘‘TLord Chetwynde?” 

Hilda bowed. 

‘*T am ready,” said Gualtier. 

‘¢He left this morning, and I don’t know 
where he has gone, but I wish you to go after 
him.” 

“T know where he intended to go.” 

‘*How? Where?” 

‘Some of the servants overheard him speak- 
ing to Mrs. Hart about going to Italy.” 

“*Ttaly!” 

“‘Yes. I can come up with him somewhere, 
if you wish it, and get on his track. But what 
is it that you wish me to do?” 

“Tn the first place, to follow him up.” 

‘“* How—at a distance—or near him? That is 
to say, shall I travel in disguise, or shall I get em- 
ploy near his person? I can be a valet, ora 
courier, or any thing else.” 

‘“* Any thing. This must be left to you. I 
care not for details. ‘The grand result is what I 
look to.” 

. ‘* And what is the grand result ?”” 

‘*Something which you yourself once pro- 
posed,” said Hilda, in low, stern tones, and with 
deep meaning. 

Gualtier’s face flushed. He understood her. 

**T know,” said he. ‘‘ He is an obstacle, and 
you wish this obstacle removed.” 

Seen,” 

‘*You understand me exactly, my lady, do 
you ?” asked Gualtier, earnestly. ‘‘ You wish it 
removed—just as other obstacles have beenere- 
moved. Youwish never to see him again. You 
wish to be your own mistress henceforth—and 
always.” 

‘© You have stated exactly what I mean,” said 
Hilda, in icy tones. 

Gualtier was silent for some time. 

‘¢ Lady Chetwynde,” said he at length, in a 
tone which was strikingly diferent from that 
with which for years he had addressed her— 
‘*Lady Chetwynde, I wish you to observe that 
this task upon which you now send me is far 


” 


different from any of the former ones which I . 


have undertaken at your bidding. I have al- 
ways set out without a word—like one of those 
Haschishim of whom you have read, when he 
received the mandate of the Sheik of the mount- 
ains. But the nature of this errand is such that 
I may never see you again. ‘The task is a peril- 
ous one. The man against whom I am sent is 
a man of singular acuteness, profound judgment, 
dauntless courage, and remorseless in his venge- 
ance. His acuteness may possibly enable him 
to see through me, and frustrate my plan before 
it is fairly begun. What then? For me,. at 
least, there will be nothing but destruction. It 
is, therefore, as if I now were standing face to 
face with death, and so I crave the liberty of say- 
ing something to you this time, and not depart- 
ing in silence.” 

Gualtier spoke with earnestness, with dignity, 
yet with perfect respect. There was that in his 
tone and manner which gave indications of a far 
higher nature than any for which Hilda had ever 
yet given him credit. His words struck her 
strangely. They were not insubordinate, for he 
announced his intention to obey her they were 
not disrespectful, for his manner was full of his 
old reverence; but they seemed like an assertion 
of something like manhood, and like a blow 
against that undisputed ascendency which she 
had so long maintained ovey him. In spite of. 
her preoccupation, and her tempestuous passion, 
she was forced to listen, and she listened with a 
vague surprise, looking at him with a cold stare. 

**You seem to me,” said she, ‘‘to speak as 
though you were unwilling to go—or afraid.” 

‘*Pardon me, Lady Chetwynde,” said Gual- 
tier, “‘ you can not think that. I have said that 
I would go, but that, as I may never see you 
again, I wish to say something. I wish, in fact, 
now, after all these years, to have a final under- 
standing with you.” 

“* Well?” said Hilda. 

“‘T need not remind you of the past,” said 
Gualtier, ‘‘or of my blind obedience to all your 
mandates. ‘Two events at least stand out con- 
spicuously. I have assisted you to the best of 
my power. Why I did so must be evident to 
you. You know very well that it was no sordid 
motive on my part, no hate toward others, no 
desire for vengeance, but something far different 
—something which hasanimated me for years, so 
that it was enough that you gave a command for 
me to obey. For years I have been thus at your 
call like a slave, and now, after all these years— 
now, that I depart on my last and most perilous 
mission, and am speaking to you words which 
may possibly be the last that you will ever hear 
from me—I wish to implore you, to beseech you, 
to promise me that reward which you must know 
T have always looked forward to, and which can 
be the only possible recompense to one like me 
for services like mine.” ‘ 

He stopped and looked imploringly at her. 

“* And what is that?” asked Hilda, mechanic- 
ally, as though she did not fully understand him. 
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** Yourself,” said Gualtier, in a low, earnest. 
voice, with all his soul in the glance which he 
threw upon her. 

The moment that he said the word Hilda 
started back with a gesture of impatience and 
contempt, and regarded him with an expression 
of anger and indignation, and with a frown so 
black that it seemed as if she would have blasted 
him with her look had she been able. Gualtier, 
however, did not shrink from her fierce glance. 
His eyes were no longer lowered before hers. 
He regarded her fixedly, calmly, yet respectfully, 
with his head erect, and no trace of his old un- 
reasoning submission in his face and manner. 
Surprised as Hilda had.evidently been at his 
words, she seemed no less surprised at his 
changed demeanor. It was the first time in her 
life that she had seen in him any revelation of 
manhood ; and that view opened up to her very 
unpleasant possibilities. 

*¢'This is not a time,” she said at length, in a 
sharp voice, ‘‘for such nonsense as this.” 

“*T beg your pardon, Lady Chetwynde,” said 
Gualtier, firmly, ‘‘ I think that this and no other 
is the time. Whether it. be ‘nonsense’ or not 
need not be debated. It is any thing but non- 
sense to me. All my past life seems to sweep up 
to this moment, and now is the crisis of my fate. 
All my future depends upon it, whether for weal 
or woe. Lady Chetwynde, do not call it non- 
sense—do not underrate its importance. Do 
not, I implore you, underrateme. Thus far you 
have tacitly assumed that I am a feeble and al- 
most imbecile character. It is true that my ab- 
ject devotion to you has forced me to give a 
blind obedience to all your wishes. But mark 
this well, Lady Chetwynde, such obedience it- 
self involved some of the highest qualities of 
manhood. Something like courage and forti- 
tude and daring was necessary to carry out those 
plans of -yours which I so willingly undertook. 
I do not wish to speak of myself, however. I 
only wish to show you that I am in earnest, 
and that though you may treat this occasion with 
levity, I cannot. All my life, Lady Chetwynde, 
hangs on your answer to my question.” 

Gualtier’s manner was most vehement, and 
indicative of the strongest emotion, but the tones 
of his voice were low and only audible to Hilda. 
Low as the voice was, however, it still none the 
less exhibited the intensity of the passion that 
was in his soul. 

Hilda, on the contrary, evinced a stronger rage 
at every word which he uttered. The baleful 
light of her dark eyes grew more fiery in its con- 
centrated anger and scorn. 

«Tt seems to me,” said she, in her most con- 
temptuous tone, ‘‘that you engage to do my 
will only on certain conditions ; and that you are 
taking advantage of my necessities in order to 
drive a bargain.” 

** You are right, Lady Chetwynde,” said Gual- 
tier, calmly. ‘‘I am trying to drive a bargain ; 
but remember it is not for money—it is for your- 
self.” 
of And I,” said Hilda, with unchanged scorn, 
‘will never submit to such coercion. When 
you dare to dictate to me, you mistake my char- 
acter utterly. What I have to give I will give 
freely. My gifts shall never be extorted from 
me, even though my life should depend upon my 
compliance or refusal. ‘The tone which you have 
chosen to adopt toward me is scarcely one that 
will make me swerve from my purpose, or alter 
any decision which I may have made. You have 
deceived yourself. You seem to suppose that 
you are indispensable to me, and that this is the 
time when you can force upon me any conditions 
you choose. As far as that is concerned, let me 
tell you plainly that you may do what you choose, 
and either go on this errand or stay. In any 
case, by no possibility, will I make any promise 
whatever.” 

This Hilda said quickly, and in her usual 
scorn. She thought that such indifference might 
bring Gualtier to terms, and make him decide to 
obey her without extorting this promise. For 
a moment she thought that she had succeeded. 
At her words a change came over Gualtier’s face. 
He looked humbled and sad. -As she ceased, he 
turned his eves imploringly to her, and said : 

**Lady Chetwynde, do not say that. I en- 
treat you to give me this promise.” 

‘*T will not!” said Hilda, sharply. 

‘*Once more I entreat you,” said Gualtier, 
more earnestly. 

‘*Once more I refuse,” said Hilda. ‘‘Go and 
do this thing first, and: then come and ask 
me.” 

“Will you then promise me?” 

‘*T will tell you nothing now.” 

‘* Lady Chetwynde, for the last time I implore 
you to give me some ground for hope at least. 
Tell me—if this thing be accomplished, will you 
give me what I want?” 

‘*T will make no engagement whatever,” said 
Hilda, coldly. 

Gualtier at this seemed to raise himself at 
once above his dejection, his humility, and his 
prayerful attitude, to a new and stronger asser- 
tion of himself. 

‘*Very well,” said he, gravely and sternly. 
‘* Now, listen to me, Lady Chetwynde. I will 
no longer entreat—I insist that you give me this 
promise.” 

“* Insist!” : 

Nothing can describe the scorn and contempt 
of Hilda’s tone as she uttered this word. 

“*T repeat it,” said Gualtier, calmly, and with 
deeper emphasis. ‘‘ J insist that you give me 
your promise.” 

_ ‘*My friend,” said Hilda, contemptuously, 
‘you do not seem to understand our positions. 
This seems to me like impertinence, and, unless 
you make an apology, I shall be under the very 
unpleasant necessity of obtrining a new steward.” 

As Hilda said this she turned paler than ever 
with suppressed rage. 

Gualiier smiled scornfully. 


‘*Tt seems to me,” said he, “‘ that you are the 
one who does not, or will not, understand our 
respective positions. You will not dismiss me 
from the stewardship, Lady Chetwynde, for you 
will -be too sensible for that. You will retain me 
in that dignified office, for you know that I am 
indispensable to you, though you seemed to deny 
it a moment since. You have not forgotten the 
relations which we bear to one another. ‘There 
are certain memories which rise between us two 
which will never escape the recollection of either 
of us till the latest moment of our lives; some 
of these are associated with the General, some 
with the Earl, and some—with Zillah !” 

He stopped, as though the mention of that last 
name had overpowered him. As for Hilda, the 
pallor of her face grew deeper, and she trembled 
with mingled agitation and rage. 

**Go!” said she. ‘‘Go! and let me never 
see your face again!” 

‘*No,” said Gualtier, ‘‘I will not go till I 
choose. As to seeing my face again, the wish is 
easier said than gained. No, Lady Chetwynde. 
You are in my power! You know it. I tell it 
to you here, and nothing can save you from me 
if I turn against you. You have never under- 
stood me, for you have never taken the trouble 
to do so. . You have shown but little mercy to- 
ward me. When I have come home from serv- 
ing you—you know how—hungering and thirst- 
ing for some slight act of appreciation, some 
token of thankfulness, you have always repelled 
me, and denied what I dared not request. Had 
you but given me the kind attention which a 
master gives to a dog, I would ‘have followed you 
like a dog to the world’s end, and died for you 
—like a dog, too,” he added, in an under-tone. 
‘But you have used me as a stepping-stone; 
thinking that, like such, I could be spurned aside 
when you were done with me. You have not 
thought that I am not a stone or a block, but a 
man, with a man’s heart within me. And it is 
now as a man that I speak to you, because you 
force me to it. I tell you this, that you are in 
my power, and you must be mine!” 

“Are you a madman?” cried Hilda, over- 
whelmed with amazement at this outburst. 
**Have you lost your senses? Fool! If you 
mean what you say, I defy you! Go, and use 
your power! J in the power of such as you?— 
Never!” 

Her brows contracted as she spoke, and from 
beneath her black eyes,seemed to shoot baleful 
fires of hate and rage unutterable. The full in- 
tensity of her nature was aroused, and the ex- 
pression of her face was terrible in its fury and 
malignancy. But Gualtier did not recoil. On 
the contrary, he feasted his eyes on her, and a 
smile came to his features. 

‘*You are beautiful!” said he. ‘‘ You have 
a demon beauty that is overpowering. Oh, beau- 
tiful fiend!. You can not resist. You must be 
mine—and you shall! I never saw you so love- 
ly. I love you best in your fits of rage.” 

**Fool!” cried Hilda. ‘‘Thisisenough. You 
-are mad, or else drunk; in either case you shall 
not stay another day in Chetwynde Castle. Go! 
or I will order the servants to put you out.” 

““There will be no occasion for that,” said 
Gualtier, coolly. ‘‘ Iam going to leave you this 
very night to join Lord Chetwynde.” 

“*It is too late now; your valuable services 
are no longer needed,” said Hilda, with a sneer. 
“*You may spare yourself the trouble of such a 
journey. Let me know what is due you, and I 
will pay it.” 

** You will pay me only one thing, and that is 
yourself,” said Gualtier. ‘‘ If you do not choose 
to pay that pricesyou must take the consequences. 
I am going to join Lord Chetwynde, whether you 
wish me to ornot. But, remember this !’’—and 
Gualtier’s voice grew menacing in its intona- 
tions—‘‘remember this; it depends upon you 
in what capacity Iam to join him. You are the 
one who must say whether I shall go to him as 
his enemy or his friend. If I go as his enemy, 
you know what will happen; if I go as his 
friend, it is you who must fall. Now, Lady 
Chetwynde, do you understand me ?” 

As Gualtier said this there was a deep mean- 
ing in his words which Hilda could not fail to 
understand, and there was at the same time such 
firmness and solemn decision that she felt that 
he would certainly do as he said. She saw at 
once the peril that lay before her. An alterna- 
tive was offered: the one was, to come to terms 
with him; the other, to accept utter and hope- 
less ruin. That ruin, too, which he menaced 
was no common one. It was one which placed 
her under the grasp of the law, and from which 
no foreign land could shelter her. All her pros- 
pects, her plans, her hopes, were in that instant 
dashed away from before her; and she realized 
now, to the fullest extent, the frightful truth 
that she was indéed completely in the power of 
this man. ‘The discovery of this acted on her 
like a shock, which sobered her and drove away 
her passion. 

She said nothing in reply, but sat down in si- 
lence, and remained a long time without speak- 
ing. Gualtier, on his part, saw the elect of his 
last words, but he made no effort to interrupt 
her thoughts. He could not yet tell what she in 
her desperation might decide; he could only 
wait for her answer. He stood waiting patiently. 

At last Hilda spoke: 

“You've told me bitter truths—but they are 
truths. Unfortunately, I am in your power.’ If 
you choose to coerce me I must yield, for I am 
not yet ready to accept ruin.” 

‘* You promise then ?” 

** Since I must—I do.” 

‘*Thank you,” said Gualtier; ‘and now you 
will not see me again till all is over eithér with 
him or with me.” 

He bowed respectfully and departed. After 
he had left, Hilda sat looking at the door with a 
face of rage and malignant fury. At length, 





startitfg to her feet, she hurried up to her room. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
HILDA SEES A GULF BENEATH HER FEET. 


Tue astonishing change in Gualtier was an 
overwhelming shock to Hilda. She had com- 
mitted the fatal mistake of underrating him, and 
of putting herself completely in his power. She 
had counted on his being always humble and 
docile, always subservient and blindly obedient. 
She had put from her all thoughts of a possible 
day of reckoning. She had fostered his devo- 
tion to her so as to be used for her own ends, and 
now found that she had raised up a power which 
might sweep her away. In the first assertion of 
that power she had been vanquished, and com- 
pelled to make a promise which she had at first 
refused with the haughtiest contempt. She could 
only take refuge in vague plans of evading her 
promise, and in punishing Gualtier for what 
seemed to her his unparalleled audacity. 

Yet, after all, bitter as the humiliation had 
been, it did not lessen her fervid passion for Lord 
Chetwynde, and the hate and the vengeance that 
had arisen when that passion had been con- 
temned. After the first shock of the affair with 
Gualtier had passed, her madness and fury 
against him passed also, and her wild spirit was 
once again filled with the all-engrossing thought 
of Lord Chetwynde. Gualtier had gone off, as 
he said, and she was to see him no more for 
some time—perhaps never. He had his own 
plans and purposes, of the details of which Hil- 
da knew. nothing, but could only conjecture. 
She felt that failure on his part was not probable, 
and gradually, so confident was she that he 
would succeed, Lord Chetwynde began to seem 
to her not merely a doomed man, but a man who 
had already undergone his doom. And now 
another changé came over her—that change 
which Death can make in the heart of the most 
implacable of men when his enemy has left life 
forever. From the pangs of wounded love she 
had sought refuge in vengeance—but the pros- 
pect of a gratified vengeance was but a poor 
compensation for the loss of the hope of a re- 
quited love. The tenderness of love still re- 
mained, and it struggled with the ferocity of 
vengeance. That love pleaded powerfully for 
Lord Chetwynde’s life. Hope came also, to 
lend its assistance to the arguments of love. 
Would it not be better to wait—even for years— 
and then perhaps the fierceness of Lord Chet- 
wynde’s repugnance might be allayed? “Why 
destroy him, and her hope, and her love, for- 
ever, and so hastily? After such thoughts as 
these, however, the remembrance of Lord Chet- 
wynde’s contempt was sure to return and intens- 
ify her vengeance. ‘i 

Under such circumstances, when distracted 
by so many cares, it is not surprising that she 
forgot all about Mrs. Hart. She had understood 
the full meaning of Gualtier’s warning about hex 
prospective recovery, but the danger passed from 
her mind. Gualtier had gone on his errand, and 
she was sure he would not falter. Shut up in 
her own chamber, she awaited in deep agitation 
the first tidings which he might send. Day suc- 
ceeded to day ; no tidings came; and at last she 
began to hope that he had failed—and the pleas- 
antest sight which she could have seen at that 
time would have been Gualtier returning disap- 
pointed and baffled. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Hart, left to herself, steadily 
and rapidly recovered. Ever since her first rec- 
ognition of Lord Chetwynde her improvement had 
been marked. New ideas seemed to have come 
to her; new motives for life; and with these the 
desire of life; and at the promptings of that de- 
sire health came back. ‘This poor creature, even 
in the best days of her life at Chetwynde Castle, 
had not known any health beyond that of a 
moderate kind; and so a moderate recovery 
would suffice to give her what strength she had 
lost. To be able to wander about the house once 
more was all that she needed, and this was not 
long denied her. 

In a few days after Gualtier’s departure she 
wasable to goabout, She walked through the old 
familiar scenes, traversed the well-known halls, 
and surveyed the well-remembered apartments. 
One journey was enough for the first day. The 
next day she went about the grounds, and visited 
the chapel, where she sat for hours on the Earl’s 
tomb, wrapped in an absorbing meditation. Two 
or three days passed on, and she walked about 
as she used to. And now a strong desire 
seized her to see that wife of Lord Chetwynde 
whom she so dearly loved and so fondly remem- 
bered. She wondered that Lady Chetwynde had 
not come to see her. She was informed that 
Lady Chetwynde wasill. A deep sympathy then 
arose in her heart for the poor friendless lady— 
the fair girl whom she remembered—and whom 
she now pictured to herself as bereaved of her 
father, and scorned by her husband. For Mrs. 
Hart rightly divined the meaning of Lord Chet- 
wynde’s words. She thought long over this, and 
at last there arose within her a deep yearning to 
go and see this poor friendless orphaned girl, 
whose life had been so sad, and was still so 
mournful. 

So one day, full of such tender feelings as 
these, and carrying in her mind the image of 
that beautiful young girl who once had been so 
dear to her, she went up herself to the room 
where Hilda staid, and asked the maid for 
Lady Chetwynde. 

‘* She is ill,” said the maid. 

Mrs. Hart waved her aside with serene dignity 
andentered. The maid stood awe-struck. For 
Mrs. Hart had the air and the tone of a lady, 
and now when her will was aroused she very well 
knew how to put down an unruly servant. So 
she walked grandly past the maid, who looked in 
awe upon her stately figure, her white face, with 
its refined features, and her venerable hair, and 
passed through the half-opened door into Hilda’s 
room. 

llilda had been sitting on the sofa, which was 
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“SHE STOOD FOR A LITTLE WHILE AND LISTENED.” re 


near the window. She was looking out abstract- 
edly, thinking upon the great problem which lay 
before her, upon the solution of which she could 
not decide, when suddenly she became aware of 
some one in the room. She looked. up. It was 
Mrs. Hart! 

At the sight her blood chilled within her. 
Her face was overspread with an expression of 
ntter horror. ‘The shock was tremendous. She 
had forgotten all about the woman. Mrs. Hart 
had been to her like the dead, and now to see 
her thus suddenly was like the sight of the dead. 
Had the dead Earl come into her room and stood 
before her in the cerements of the grave she 
would not have been one whit more horrified, 
more bewildered. 

But soon in that strong mind of hers reason 
regained its place. She sat how it had been, 
and though she still wondered how Mrs. Hart 
had come into her room, yet she prepared as best 
she might to deal with this new and unexpected 
danger. She arose, carefully closed the door, 
and then turning to Mrs. Hart she took her hand, 
and said, simply, . 

‘*I’m so glad to see you about again.” 

** Where is Lady Chetwynde ?” 

This was all that Mrs. Hart said, as she with- 
drew her hand and looked all about the room. 

Like lightning Hilda’s plan was ‘decided upon. 

‘* Wait a moment,” said she; and,- going into 
the ante-room, she sent her maid away upon some 
errand that would detain her for some time. 
‘Then she came back and motioned Mrs. Hart to 
a chair, while she took another. 





**Did not Lord Chetwynde tell you about 
Lady Chetwynde?” she asked, very cautiously. 
She was anxious, first of all, to see how much 
Mrs. Hart knew. 

**No,” said Mrs. Hart, ‘‘he scarcely men- 
tioned her name.” . Shg looked suspiciously at 
Hilda while she spoke. 

‘That is strange,” said Hilda. 
any conv ersations with him ?” 

‘Yes, several.” 

*¢ And he did not tell you ?” 

‘*He told me nothing about her,” 
Hart, dryly. 

Hilda drew a long breath of relief. 

‘It’s a secret in this house,” said she, ‘‘ but 
you must know it. I will tell you all about it. 
After the Earl’s death Lady Chetwynde -hap- 
pened to come across some letters written by his 
son, in which the utmost abhorrence was express- 
ed for the girl whom he had married. I dare 
say the letters are among the papers yet, and 
you can see them. One in particular was fear- 
ful in its denunciations of her. He reviled her, 
called her by opprobrious qpithets, and told his 
father that he would never consent to see her. 
Lady Chetwynde saw all these. You know how 

high-spirited she was. She at once took fire at 
these insults, and declared that she would never 


**Had you 


said Mrs. 


consent to see Lord Chetwynde. She wrote him 
to that effect, and then —_— from Chetwynde 
Castle forever.” 
Mrs. Hart listened with a stern, sad face, and 
said not a word, 
‘*T went with her to a place where she is now 
living in seclusion. I don’t think that Lord 
Chetwynde would have come home if he had 
not known that she had left. Hearing this, 
however, he at once came here.” 
** And you?” said Mrs. Hart, ‘* what are you 
doing here? Are you the Lady Chetwynde of 
whom the servants speak ?” 
“*T am, temporarily,” said Hilda, with a sad 
smile. ‘‘It was Zillah’s wish. She wanted to 
avoid a scandal. She sent off all the old servants, 
hired new ones, and persuaded me to stay here 
for a time as Lady Chetwynde. She found a 
dear old creature to nurse you, and never ceases 
to write about you and ask how you are.” 
‘And you live here as Lady Chetwynde?” 
asked Mrs. Hart, sternly. 
“Temporarily,” said Hilda—“‘ that was the 
arrangement between us. Zillah did not want 
to have the name of Chetwynde dishonored by 
stories that his wife had run away from him. 
She wrote Lord Chetwynde to that effect. When 
Lord Chetwynde arrived I saw him in the libra- 
ry, and he requested me to stay here for some 
months until he had arranged his plans for the 
future. It was very,considerate in Zillah, but at 
the same time it is very; embarrassing to me, and 
I am looking eagerly forward to the time when 
this deceit can be over, and I can rejoin my 
friend once more. I am so glad, my dear Mrs. 
Hart, that you came in. It is such a relief to 
have some one to whom I can unburden myself. 
I am very miserable, and I imagine all the time 
that the servants suspect me. You will, of 
course, keep this a profound secret, will you not, 
my dear Mrs. Hart? and help me to play this 
wretched part, which my love for Zillah has led 
me to undertake ?” 
Hilda’s tone was that of an innocent and sim- 
ple girl who found herself in a false position. 
Mrs. Hart listened earnestly without a Word, ex- 
cept occasionally. The severe rigidity of her 
features never relaxed. What effect this story, 
so well told, produced upon her, Hilda could not 
know. At length, however, she bad finished, 
and Mrs. Hart arose. 

** You will keep Zillah’s secret?” said Hilda, 
earnestly. ‘‘It is for the sake of Lord Chet- 
wynde.” . 

‘* You will never find me capable of doing any 
thing that is against his interests,” said Mrs. 


Hart; solemnly ; and without a bow, or an adieu, 
she retired. She went back to her own room to 
ponder over this astonishing story. 

Meanwhile, Hilda, left alone to herself, was 
not altogether satisfied with the impression which 


played her part admirably—her story, long pre- 
pared in case of some sudden need like this, was 
coherent and natural. It was spoken fluently, 
and unhesitatingly; nothing could have been 
better in its way, or more convincing; and yet 
she was not satisfied with Mrs. Hart’s demeanor. 
Her face was too stern, her manner too frigid ; 
the questions which she had asked spoke of sus- 
picion. All these were unpleasant, and calcu- 
lated to awaken her fears. Her position had al- 
ways been one of extreme peril, and she had 
dreaded some visitor who might remember her 
face. She had feared the doctor most, and had 
carefully kept out of his way. She had not 
thought until lately of the possibility of Mrs. 
Hart’s recovery. ‘This came upon her with a 
suddenness that was bewildering, and the con- 
sequences she could not foretell. 

And now another fear suggested itself. Might 
not Lord Chetwynde himself have some suspi- 
cions? Would not such suspicions account for 
his coldness and severity? Perhaps he suspected 
the truth, and was preparing some way in which 
she could be entrapped and punished. Perhaps 
his mysterious business in London related to this 
alone. The thought filled her with alarm, and 
now she rejoiced that Gualtier was on his track. 
She began to believe that she could never be safe 
until Lord Chetwynde was ‘‘ removed.” And if 
Lord Chetwynde, then others. Who was this 
Mrs. Hartethat she should have any power. of 
troubling her? Measures might easily be taken 
for silencing her forever, and for ‘‘ removing” 
such a feeble old obstacle as this. Hilda knew 
means by which this could be effected. She 
knew the way by which the deed could be done, 
and she had nerve enough to do it. 

The appearance of this new danger in Chet- 
wynde Castle itself gave a new direction to her 
troubles. It was as though a gulf had suddenly 
yawned beneath her feet All that night she lay 
deliberating as to what was best to do under the 
circumstances. Mrs. Hart was safe enough for 
a day or two, but what might she not do here- 
after in the way of mischief? She could not be 
got rid of, either, in an ordinary way. She had 
been so long i in Chetwynde Castle that it seemed 
morally impossible to dislodge her. Certainly 
she was not one who could be paid and packed 
off to some distant place like the other servants. 
There was only one way to get rid of her, and to 
this one way Hilda’s thoughts turned gloomily. 
Over this thought she brooded through all the 
following day. Evening came, and twilight 
deepened into darkness. At about ten o'clock 
Hilda left her room and qyietly descended the 
great staircase, and went over toward the chamber 
occupied by Mrs. Hart. Arriving at the door she 
stood without for a little while and listened. 








There was no noise. She gave a turn to thy 
knob and found that the door was open. The 
room was dark. She has gone to bed, she 
thought. She went back to her own room again, 
and in about half an hour she returned. The 
door of Mrs. Hart’s room remained ajar as she 
had left it. She pushed it farther open, and put 
her head in, All was still) There were no 
sounds of breathing there. Slowly and cau. 
tiously she advanced into the room. She drew 
nearer to the bed. ‘There was nd light whatever, 
and in the intense darkness 10 outline revealed 
the form of the bed-to her. Nearer and nearer 
she drew to the bed, until at last she touched it, 
Gently, yet swiftly, her hands passed over its sur- 
face, along the quilts, up to the pillows. An in- 
voluntary cry burst from her— 
The bed was empty! 








T0 JULIA, SWINGING. 


Wuat gleams of white are those—now swift, now 
slow— 
Among the ayenue’s cool shadows yonder? 
A cloud of butterflies, that to and fro 
Delight to wander ? 


The interweaving boughs are thick with leaves, 
Whose screen all closer observation fences ; 
And every fleeting glimpse the more deceives 
My puzzled genses. 


Is it some rare bird flitting through the trees— 
An angel o’er the earth its bright course winging— 
A merry fay? ’Tis all, yet none of. these. 
Tis Julia, swinging! 


Oh, sweet coquette! the swing’s a fitting type 
Of those coy arts and wanton wiles that won me; 
For now you fly to me, in beauty ripe, 
And now you shun me. 


Ah, why thus torture me with fleeting charms, 
That set my heart tumultuously beating— 
Advancing thus almost into my arms, 
And then retreating ? 


You seem to rush to me—Oh, maddening bliss !— 
As if to mingle into one our two souls; 
And after all but offer me to kiss 
Your tiny shoe-soles. 


Now flinging all your beauty at me, now 
Withdrawing it as quickly, you but fool me; 
Just as your white robe, fluttering, fans my brow, 

But doesn’t cool me. 


Of earth am I, alas! and you're of sky; 
I feel it while you fly so far above me.* 
When I so lowly am, and you're so high, 
How can you love me? 


But, after all, where is your need of swings? 
First give me that white rose-bud as a relic, 
And then renounce the cheat, reveal your wings, 

And be angelic! 
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TO JULIA, SWINGING, 
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Embroidered Fly Brush. 


Tuis fly brush is of dark green cloth embroidered with green.silk twist. 
of green cloth,- blue pasteboard, and black enameled cloth each one piece from 
Fig. 25, Supplement. ‘Transfer the design to the green cloth, and work it in 
point Russe, button-hole, and half-polka stitch. Cut away the superfluous ma- 
terial at the outer edges; work the edges of the enameled cloth in button-hole 
stitch, and overseam both together over the paper interlining, in doing which pass 
the needle under the outer veins of the button-hole stitches. 
to a round wooden handle of suitable length, for which make a slit an inch and 
a half long in the top of the handle; bore three holes therein, insert the em- 
broidered part into the slit, and sew it fast to the handle with green silk twist 
by putting the needle through the holes and embroidered part at the same time. 
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Cord Mat for Glasses, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus mat, which is shown in reduced size in Fig. 1, is worked with woven 
Take, first, a piece of cord sixty inches 
long, and form a loop in the middle; on this work twelve button-hole stitch 
loops, and draw the middle loop together until it is of the size shown by Fig. 2. 
Continue in this manner, working over the other end of the cord as an inser- 
tion, and. in the second round 
work four times, at regular inter- 
vals, two loops on one loop of the 
preceding round; this widening 


cord in the manner shown by Fig. 2. 


must be repeated in 
the following rounds, 
which are worked in 
the same manner as 
the 2d round. When 
the cord is used up,® 
join on another piece 
as neatly as possible. 
When the mat is of the 
size desired edge it 
with a row of scallops 
worked in the manner 
shown by Fig. 13, Sup- 
plement to Harper's 
Bazar, No. 11, Vol. 
Ill. The mat may be 
. made of any size de- 
sired. If worked with 
coarse twine this kind 


of work is suitable for door- — 


mats. 


Velvet Rosette for the 


Hair. 






Fig. 1.—Corp Mar ror Grassrs, Cans, ETC. 


Turis rosette is fastened to 


the hair with a long hair-pm. ‘It is made of black or colored velvet 
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Gimp CrocHET CRAVAT. 


. See Harper’s Bazar, Vol. II1., 
No. 32, Page 500. 
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SECTION. OF CrocHET Cover or CHAIR 
Cusnion, Fic. 9, Pacr 548. 
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on a foundation of stiff lace, on which 
arrange first the eight outside petals and 
then the cup. Cut the outside petals from 
Fig. 26, Supplement; for the cup cut five 
leaves from Fig. 27, and five leaves some- 
what smaller than these. Lay the ends 
of all these leaves in a pleat by bringing 
Xx on @ of Figs. 26and 27. The stamens 
consist of narrow strips of velvet, which 
are all tied together at one end and fas- 
tened inside of the cup in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 


Point Lace Standing Collars, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse collars are worked with point 
lace fape and fine thread in point lace 


embroidery, as shown in the Supplement 
to Harper's Bazar, No. 11, Vol. III. 


Gimp Crochet Cravat. 
Tus cravat is worked with rather 
coarse white and black silk twist in cro= 
chet gimp (see Harper’s Bazar, Vol. III., 


* No. 32, p. 500), but instead of 1 sc. (sin- 
- gle crochet), always work 2 sc. When 


the gimp is of suitable length, work on 


Fasten this part 


Cut 
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point Russe. 


piece of the enameled cloth and brown gros grain, letting it reach only to the 
straight line designated there. ‘I'ransfer the embroidery design to the gros 
grain, and work it with brown silk in point Russe and half-polka stitch. Join 
the gros grain with the corresponding part of enameled cloth at the outer edges ; 
then baste it on the larger part of double enameled cloth, and bind them to- 
gether with brown silk braid two-fifths of an inch wide. Bind the top of each 
part in the same manner. ‘Trim the outer edge of the case with fine brown 
silk cord sewed on in loops. For the bands cut pieces of double enameled 
cloth eight inches and a half long and an inch wide each, cut the edges in 
points, trim them with cord, and sew them to the back of the poeket. Join 
the top of the band with a silk button ornamented with loops of silk cord, un- 
der which set a hook, by means of which the case is fastened to the belt. - 


Mat for Beer Glasses. 
Tuts mat is used to set under beer glasses, and serves to protect the table. 
The original is five inches square, and is made of coarse light gray frieze, em- 
broidered in the design given by Fig. 28, Supplement, with red split wool in 
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EMBROIDERED Fiy Brusu. 


For pattern and design see Sup- 
plement, No.XIL, Fig. 25. 
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looking out of window and reading the 
advertisements in my newspaper , I take 
in a succession of entirely new ideas, 
not one of which may be of much value ; 
but I have rested for a while—perhaps 
I have slept a little in the course of my 
detention. Ihave been ordered to halt 
and to stand at ease; I have been com- 
pelled to rest, whether I would or not; 
and, however much I have chafed at 
the commencement, I have always ac- 
knowledged at last that the hour has 
been well spent. For rest is a thing 
to be done as well as work; -and if we 
are disinclined to do it we should be 
thankful that the ‘‘ Providence which 
shapes our ends” sometimes compels us 
thereto in spite of ourselves. But for 
these occasional compulsions I might, 
long ere this, have been in a church- 

* yard or a mad-house. At least, I am 
convinced—and the conviction brings 
a strong feeling of gratitude in its train 
! : —that if I had always had my own way, 
a I should not now be writing this para- 

VeLvet Rosette FoR THE ‘Harr. graph, enjoying the soft sunfmmer air 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 26 and 27. and the sweet odor of the roses in my 
garden. What we are wont to call 


the loops on one side with black silk as follows: 2 sc. separated by,| mischances are commonly blessings in disguise. 

8 ch. (chain stitch) on the first loop, 1 sc. on each of the eight follow- We are wont to coquet with slight ailments. Admonitions of 
ing loops (this forms the end of the cravat), 2 sc. separated by 8 ch. on | the gentle kind are too often unheeded. Nature benignantly indi- 
the following loop, but after the first 4 ch. fasten to the ch. scallop be- | cates the time to pause; but man, stiff-necked and presumptuous, 
fore the 8 sc., then 2 sc. separated by 8 ch. on every following loop. | too often disregards these warnings, and, instead of ceasing to work, 
Work the other end of the cravat in the same manner as the first, and | works badly, against the grain. Then, again, as to voluntary cessa- 
in working the ch. scallops of the other lengthwise edge join to the op- | tion from labo, there are conditions to be observed with respect to 
posite scallop after the first 4 ch. in the manner shown by the illustra- | the perfect realization of the idea of a holiday, which some men, by 


tion. Sew the ends of the gimp together. 


Scissors Case. 

THIS very use- 
ful case is intend- 
ed to hold the 
scissors, and is 
furnished with 
bands by means 
of which it may 
be fastened . to 
the belt. Cut of 
brown enameled 








On each loop at the outer | reason partly of their natural dispositions, partly of their adventitious 
edge of the cravat work 3 sc., after each sc, 4 ch..; at the ends work 4 sc, 


surroundings, can rarely fulfill, ‘The nominal holiday often brings 
* with it any thing 
but genuine rest. 
Too frequently a 
man’s ~ business 
pursues him into 
the country, 
haunts him at the 
sea-side, crosses 
the sea with him, 
sits upon his back 
wheresoever he 
goes. ‘This is 
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cloth laid double Fig. 1.—Srcrion or Point Lace STANDING Fig. 2.—Srction or Pornt Lace his own fault,” 
one piece from CoLiar. Sranpine Coar. it may be said. 
Fig. 24, Supple- See Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, Vol. III., No. 11. See Supplement to Harper's Bazar, Vol. IL, No.11. Nay, rather it is 


ment, and one 
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CrocHeT Borper For Cuarr CusHion, Fic. 9, Pace 548. @ 


hismisfortune. It 








REST. 
I OFTEN feel an extreme amount of thank- 
fulness for the occurrence and recurrence 
of enforced pauses in life. ‘They may 
last for only five minutes, or they 


may last for an hour, a 
day, a week, a month. 
It_is impossible to cal- 
culate the good that they 
do. In the midst of a 
hard bout of writing- 
work, just as I am, per- 
haps, getting into a state 
of congestion, I miss a 
certain paper, or I can 
not find a certain book. 
I am compelled to rise 
from my chair, to clfinge 
my position, to.go into 
another room, to spend 
a quarter of an hour, per- 
haps, in an active search, 
which may, after all, be 
unsuccessful. But the 


labor has not been labor lost; I 
am all the better for it; there has 
been some rest of the brain. 
Fig. 2,—Corp Mar ror Guassrs, Cans, etc. Then, again, there is a stoppage 

on my line of railway: I am de- 
tained for an hour on my way to business. I spend the time between 


Scissors Case. 


For pattern and design see Sup. 
plement, No. XI., Fig. 24. 





Mart ror Beer Guass. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 25. 
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is the result commonly of a conscientious feel- 
ing, that what a man can do he ought to do with 
all the power that is in him; and that he has no 
right, for the sake of personal ease and enjoy- 
ment, to lose sight of his appointed work, unless 
he be perfectly assured in his own mind that it 
can be done equally well by others in his ab- 
sence. I vedi, woe much of the ‘‘ happy facul- 
ty” of getting thoroughly rid of the burden of 
work-—“ shaking it off” is the favorite expres- 
sion; I do not doubt that it is a very happy fac- 
ulty to the possessor, but the happiness may be 
confined to himself. - There are times and sea- 
sons when it would be a mere waste of self not 
to get rid of all cares of business, all thoughts 
of one’s work. If one can do nothing, it is need- 
less self-torture to kick against the pricks of the 
inevitable. There can be no self-reproach where 
there is no power to do otherwise. 





A SWEET-HEART OF THE 
PERIOD, 


Or course, my love, since you and I, 
With mutual compliance, 

At length resolve upon the plan 
Of ultimate alliance, 

*T were best if we should now decide, 
To both our satisfactions, 

Concerning that which I may term 
Our ante-nuptial actions. 


You shall not find me, rest assured, 
A fiancée tyrannic: 

My temperament wholly lacks 
The jealous trait satanic. 

Because you mildly flirt with Kate, 
Or say soft things to Julia, 

* Your conduct I shall neither call 

Ungallant nor peculiar. 


Yet similar forbearance, dear, 
I must, in equal measure, 
Demand of you concerning all 
That my caprice makes pleasure. 
With whom I choose my téte-d-tétes 
At evening entertainments, 
Must prove a question undisturbed 
By vetoes and restrainments. 


Your services as escort, Sir, 
I shall rely on nightly; 
A choice bouquet three times a week 
Shall be received politely ; 
An incidental gift of fruit 
Shall meet acceptance gracious; 
And as for bonbons, there, you know, 
I verge upon voracious. 


These trifling matters understood, 
No reason I discover 
For doubting, dear, that you will make 
A most delightful lover. 
One feature our engagement has, 
Quite comforting and jolly: 
An utter lack of sentiment, 
And all such dismal folly! 








ANSWERS 1'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


MarGaret.—Make your gray pongee with a single 
skirt and a casaque trimmed with pleatings and black 
velvet ribbon.—The blue-empress cloth would look 
well made by the cut paper pattern of a Sea-side 
Toilette in Bazar No. 82, Vol. IIL. 

EnGLisHwoman.—Before a deacon of the Established 
Church of England can officiate as a priest (7. e. pro- 
nounce the Absolution and administer the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper) he must be inducted to a living 
as a curate to some rector or vicar. Wédo not see the 
point of “a trip,” as a deacen may travel as guch, hay- 
ing the means to do so. 

Bet-Arr.—The lady of the house presides at the head 
of the table. She is escorted to the table by the most 
honored guest. The seat of honor for a gentleman 
guest is at the right of the hostess. The host escorts 
the principal lady visitor and gives her the seat of hon- 
or for a lady, which is on his right. 

A Lover or Tiiz.Bazar.—Plait your hair in two thick 
braids and loop them together and tie with ribbon. 
Very simple.styles are now used for arranging the 
hair. See New York Fashions of Bazar No. 83, Vol. 
I1I.—There is no impropriety in what you mention. 

Mxrs. Harry H.—Many narrow flounces are more 
worn abroad than here. The French call flounced 
dresses Frou Frous. A wide flounce prettily headed 
and a narrower flounce below, on the edge of the skirt, 


is the prevailing style here.—Suits made for the inter-* 


mediate season consist almost invariably of a draped 
casaque and trimmed gored skirt.—The high Marie 
Antoinette slippers are occasionally seen on the street 
in the city, but we do not commend the fashion. A 
neatly made half-high buttoned boot of French kid 
stitched with white is sufficiently dressy with any 
street suit. 

Aw Apmirine Frrenp.—Your sample of poplin will 
look well made with a single skirt and long casaque 
trimmed with bands of bias black silk.—Instead of 
green merino get a soft dove-color; make with a 
paletot and long upper skirt trimmed with narrow 
pleatings of the same, headed by bias velvet of the 
same shade,—Foulard is pronounced as if spelled 
fool-ard; the pronunciation of piqué may be express- 
ed by the two letters P K, with the accent on K; cre- 
tonne is pronounced kree-ton, accenting the second 
syllable; in pongee the g is soft and the accent on the 
last syllable ; Hercules, asif spelled Her-cu-leze ; Hades, 
as if Ha-deez; Dante, as if Dan-ty. 

Evoonomy.—You have made and trimmed the under- 
skirt of your black silk very properly. Put bias velvet 
as the heading of the ruffles. Make a long draped ca- 
saque and trim to match. See description of a mohair 
suit in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 82, Vol. III. 

L. M. H.—A black over-skirt will answer with your 
gray dress by merely adding a black sash. If you use 
blue for trimming the dress you will have too many 
colors in the costume. You may think it very sombre, 
but we would consider it more stylish to trim the gray 
dress with black silk, either raveled ruches and ruffles, 
or in bias bands.—Long upper skirts will continue in 
fashion, but short ones are by no means unfashionable. 

Trixy True.—As your hair will not wave, and is too 
short to braid, the only thing you can do with it is to 
comb it straight back from your forehead, wear loosely 
in a net, and tie aribbon around the head with a bow 
on top and streamers hanging. 

Anna H.—Dresses made by the cut paper pattern of 
the Sea-side Toilette given in Bazar No. 82, Vol. IIL, 
will be much worn during the autumn season. We can 
not give you a better model for your blue cashmere. 








A Sussorizer.—For your gray silk bridal dress fol- 
low the directions given in Bazar No. 30, Vol. II. Do 
not use black lace on a wedding dress. Let the skirt 
measure from 54 to 60 inches.—For a traveling dress 
get one of the gray Scotch shawl casaques or a paletot 
and over-skirt, and wear over a black silk or alpaca 
skirt; nothing else is considered as stylish for travel- 
ing. If you prefer gray cashmere or pongee, trim with 
velvet and pleatings. Black silk suits will continue in 
fashion, made with a long casaque and single skirt 
much trimmed with velvet. The casaque can be 
worn with any dress, and the skirt will serve with 
your gray shawl casaque. The latter costs $20 com- 
pleted.—Get blue cashmere for your morning dress, 
and trim very simply with black velvet—a border 
around the skirt, collar, and sleeves. Velvet sash and 
bows down the front.—For a long house dress get a 
low-priced striped silk, and make by cut paper pattern 
of Trained Dress in Bazar No. 30, Vol. IIL, but trim 
less elaborately. 

Euma H.—There is such a variety of shapes of hats 
that we can not say which is mostfashionable. Black 
Neapolitan or white English straw with high crown and 
sloping brim will suit you. Trim with black gros grain 
ribbon and scarlet poppies for a brunette. 

Krrriz L.—Make an over-skirt of your pieces of silk, 
and wear a sash of ribbon of the same shade. Dark 
blue ribbon on neck and hair.—Your other query wili 
be answered by mail on receipt of your name and ad- 
dress. ss 

Mrs. 8. 8. P.—In Bazar No. 40, Vol. I., is an exhaust- 
ive article on perfumes, in which you will probably 
learn what you want to know. 

An Op Svssorrer.—Charlemagne is pronounced 
as if written Sharl~mane.—Of course a guest’s knife 
and fork are removed before dessert is brought in.— 
We can’t undertake to say what would constitute a 
good supper for a few friends without knowing their 
likes and antipathies, the season when the supper is to 
be served, or the means and generosity of the host. 

Tonro.—A gentleman takes the outside of the walk 
on setting out with a lady, and does not change sides 
afterward. 

Caast.—Lead a regular life and abstain from tea and 
coffee and ali excessive stimulus of mind or body. If 
this regimen does not cure your nervousness, consult 
a physician, 

Z1tuaH Pomeroy.—Spiers & Syrenne and Fleming & 
Tibbins are the best French and English pronouncing 
dictionaries in market. Fasquetle’s method is a good 
one. You can not hope, however, to acquire a good 
knowledge of French pronunciation without oral in- 
struction. 

Mr. J. 8S. W.—We can not undertake negotiations 
between private parties, or recommend any special 
houses to our readers. 

E. pz B.—Translations can be published in this coun- 
try without consulting the author. We do not know 
whether or not the works you mention have been 
translated.—George Sand lives at Nohant, in France. 

Verona.—The Seven Wonders of the World are: 1. 
the Pyramids of Egypt; 2. the Mausoleum, or tomb, 
built for Mausolus, king of Caria, by his widow, Ar- 
temisia;: 3. the Temple of Diana at Ephesus; 4. the 
Walls and Hanging Gardens of Babylon; 5. the Colos- 
sus of Rhodes; 6. the Statue of Jupiter Olympus; and 
7. the Pharos, or watch-tower, built by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, king of Egypt. 

Srvozrr.— What the sweetest thing in life may be de- 
pends entirely on the organization of the person who 
asks the question. To some weaith, to some beauty, 
to some gratified ambition, to others inve, and so on to 
the end of the chapter. The definition is as far-reach- 
ing as the universe. 

Commerrce.—If you realiy love the young iady to 
whom you are engaged, and are satisfied that she 
loves you, you certainly would not be justified in 
wrecking the happiness of both by breaking the en- 
gagement, because she continues to like the gayeties 
and associations amidst which, according to your 
account, she has been reared. Your love should lead 
you to try to make her happy in her own way, instead 
of making the great blunder which men often com- 
mit, of seeking to mould women after some fancied 
pattern, and often losing their love and respect in the 
attempt. In love and marriage both must conform; 
and if she sees that you are not exacting, but have 
confidence in her love, she will be far more likely 
to bend her ways to yours than if you attempt to play 
the tyrant. 

Mienon.—Your cashmere sample is of the poorest 
quality, and not good enough to warrant expensive 
trimmings of lace or fringe. There has been great 
improvement in cashmere since the French Empress 
restored it to favor, and the quality we alluded to is 
softer, finer, yet much heavier than your sample—has 
a more distinct twill and a silky gloss.—We would ad- 
vise a double ruche of the material, notched at the 
edges, to trim the sacque you are now making. 

Mrs. S. J. H. B.—Full directions for knitting an in- 
fant’s sock were given in Bazar No. 6, Vol. I. We 
can not repeat them, but you can order the paper from 
this office. 

Ienoramus.—The lowest berth in a sleeping-car 
holds two persons. Above this are usually two sin- 
gle berths. Curtains around each berth conceal the 
persons inside. A lady does not usually take off her 
dress at night, but merely loosens it for comfort.—In 
the present careless way of draping skirts it is an easy 
matter to arrange a trained skirt for walking, by mere- 
ly taking small pleats in the seams. Stiff wigging fac- 
ings destroy the beauty of such skirts. 

A Reaper.—Wear the engagement ring on the first 
finger of the left hand; the wedding ring on the third 
finger. 

A. M. B.—Get cashmere or one of the shawl cos- 
tumes spoken of in another column ior a bride’s fall 
traveling suit. A straw hat with velvet and feathers 
for trimming should be worn with it. 

C. O. N.—Swiss ruffles on black silk suits are pleated 
all one way, the lower edge hemmed and the upper 
basted on the skirt beneath a silk flounce that laps 
over it. Again, narrow pleatings of doubled Swiss 
edge the gathered silk ruffles as lace or fringe would. 

TorrEento Woov.—We can not give the designs you 
require at present. 

A DerEnvENT ON THE Bazar.—Make your little girl’s 
blue merino with two skirts and a short paletot trimmed 
with bias bands of blue velvet. The black alpaca sim- 
ilarly made should have ruches of green or blue silk 
heading ruffles, if you wish a dressy suit; otherwise 
scallop the edges and bind with braid. 

A Sussoriper.—A very good fluting machine can 
now be bought for $7 50. We do not know what 
the express charges would be.—Perambulators are in- 
fants’ carriages propelled from behind.—* Owen Mere- 
dith” is the literary name of Bulwer’s son, not Tenny- 
son’s.—Dissolve gum-arabic in water and add to the 
tub of water in which your garment is starched.—We 
do not give pictures at the request of a single sub- 
scriber. * 








Karr G.—Your sample is iron grenadine. 

Mitprep.—Send your ostrich feather to a French 
scourer.—We have said again and again that we do 
not give add in this col 

Mzs. M. P. G.—Bazar No. 16, Vol. IIL, contains pat- 
terns of low-necked aprons. You can order it from 
this office. 

ZiLLau anp Hitpa.—Gore your silk skirt, make it 
short, and trim with a bias flounce headed by black vel- 
vet bands or ruches of inexpensive lace. This will be 
far more stylish than the blue trimming. From the 
pieces left make a high corsage with pointed neck and 
coat-sleeves. Wear with a white muslin or a black 
silk over dress.—White Chambery gauze, grenadine, 
or tulle is less expensive than silk, and more stylish 
than muslin, for a bridai dress. Irish poplin at $2 50 or 
$8 a yard is also more elegant than a low-priced silk. 
—Many ladies of wealth are dispensing with bridemaids 
and with receptiéns.—Cambrics trimmed with pleat- 
ings and cashmeres with velvet trimmings are chosen 
for morning dresses. 

L. 8.—New York Fashions of Bazar No. 80, Vol. HI., 
will tell you how to trim your gray silk wedding dress. 
The trimming should be of the silk and lace—no satin. 
Lace should be basted in the neck and sleeves. Trim 
the brown silk with bias brown velvet and pleatings. 
—For the black silk walking dress use a narrow pleat- 
ing on the skirt with a wide gathered flounce above it 
—scalloped and headed with a ruche of raveled silk, or 
a band of black velvet. The gray grenadine should be 
trimmed with bindings and ruches of silk the color of 
the flower in it. Make with two skirts, demi-train, and 
blouse waist.—The hat you describe is very appropriate. 

Daisy.—We have not room here to reply to your ques- 
tions about the treatment of pimpies, “grubs,” etc., 





and must refer you to the ‘* Bazar Book of Decorum” * 


and to the hints ‘‘ For the Ugly Girls,” now being pub- 
lished in our columns, A few drops of ammonia in a 
morning bath is said te prevent excessive shining of 
the skin, and aiso odorous perspiration.—Black alpaca 
and black cashmere wili eontinue to be worn.—There 
is no special fashion in likenesses, but a great variety, 
whereof photographs form the basis, being colored or 
finished in inks to form various pictures with fanciful 
names. 

H. M. B. B.—Gore your dress, cut it short, and trim 
with ruches and bands of biack silk or of velvet. A 
short over-skirt may be made of the pieces left after 
goring. 

Lina.—Dresses high on the shoulder, pointed low, 
cut square in the front of the neck, are more worn 
than iow-necked dresses.—A bonnet is more suitable 
than a hat for a lady of thirty years to wear to church, 
—Fringe is greatly used for dress trimming. 

M. J. M.—Use chloroform to clean your brown silk. 
—Bands, folds, pleatings, lace, and fringe are used for 
dress trimmings, 

Mary.—A corded piqué with muslin pieatings would 
be very pretty for you, and cowd be worn later in the 
season than the more stylish Victoria lawn. One pleat- 
ing is more used than several narrow ones.—You will 
find over-skirt patterns in an early Supplement Num- 
ber.—Your sample is an imitation of Chinese silk, and 
may wash, but we can not say positively. It would 
make a pretty princess wrapper like an illustration in 
this paper.—Your gray sample is mozambique, and 
will be stylish trimmed with pleatings and black 
silk or vavet bands. The over garment should be a 
‘long casaque like the cashmere suit in Bazar No. 25, 
Vol. I1I.—Roman sashes sold for $12 or $15 are very 
pretty.—We think the brigand hats will continue to be 
worn, though, of course, there will be novelties with the 
fall importations.—Yellow-brown and pale straw-col- 
ored gloves may be worn with all suits. A sandal- 
wood fan suits best with every dress. — Ribbon on 
the hair, and velvet wristlets with flowing sleeves, 
are worn fashionably.—Your white sample is piqué. 
Make the pleatings of Victoria lawn. 

Carrie M. C.—You can use any of the patterns of 
tapestry borders given in the Bazar for gentlemen’s 
suspenders. Bazar No. 17, Vol. III., contains pretty 
designs. Bazar No. 22, Vol. II., has knitted suspend- 
ers. 





NETTLE RASH. 
“Penn Yan, N. Y., March 11, 1858. 
**Dr. SrarrorD, —For eight years my wife 
had suffered almost daily with the Nettle Rash 
—so the doctor called it. The three packages 
of Iron and Sulphur Powders I sent for has cured 
her. She has had no itching for more than two 
months. Inclosed you will find $1 00 for an- 
other package for a friend similarly afflicted. If 
they do as well in this gase, you can sell lots of 
them in Yates County. Send by return mail. 
‘*¢ Yours respectfully, Suton G. ELBrock.” 


Sold by druggists. 1 package, $1 00; 3 
packages, $2 50. Mailed free. Registered let- 
ters or post-office orders sent at our risk. —Ha Lu 
& RucKeEL, Wholesale Druggists, 218 Green- 
wich Street, New York. 











Copyine WurE.t.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

A CE a Pennant 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States. 
4} 000 delivered in any part of the 

United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 

Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 


Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
OTIS BISBEE, Ai\M., Principal and Proprietor. 


A wide-awake, thorough-going School for boys 
wishing to be trained for Business, for College, or 
for West Point or the Naval Academy. 


Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.’s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 





-The best Hair Dressing and Invigorator in 





A T. STEWART & CO. 


are offering 
. the Balance of their Summer Stock of 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S READY-MADE 
GARMENTS, 
at extremely low prices. 
WHITE VICTORIA-LAWN SUITS, 
Tucked and Ruffled, 
In great variety. 
CHINTZ -LAWN SUITS, 
Great Bargains. 
LINEN TRAVELING SUITS, PIQUE SUITS, 
White, Colored, and Braided, 
at popular prices. 

CHILDREN’S LINEN AND PIQUE DRESSES, 
GABRIELLES, &c., 
proportionately cheap. 

A choice variety of 
PANIER BEDOUINS. 

SEA-SIDE ZEPHYR JACKETS, 

White, trimmed with colors. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





LADS & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 






DEPARTMENT. 

INFANT'S WARDROBE “C” FOR $125. 
2 Flannel Bands.......... £.....@ $0 75....$1 50 
2 Barrow Coats......... --@ 300.... 600 
2 Flannel Skirts, embr’ --@ 500....10 00 
DAES F cccsucee --@ 225.... 450 
say eves --@ 3650.... 7 00 
6 Linen Shirts...... --@ 150.... 900 
6 Night Dresses.... ---@ 250....15 00 
Day esas ---@ 600....12 00 
6 Slips seesaw, ---@ 350....21 00 
eNO Nath to Acie,n sie teniscisegsnleoceue sue ve 10 00 


1 Basket, completely furnished............. 10 00 
6 Pairs Knitted Shoes 0 ie, See 






The whole or any single article of the above Ontfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 





‘ BURNETT'S * 
COCOAINE, 


the world. For sale every where. 


TO THE LADIES. 


“My wife ha a FLORENCE SEWING 
“WEACHIENE which she has used for three years 
“to her entire satisfaction and without a cent for 
“repairs. 





“HENRY R. BURROWS. 
* Brookville, Gonn., Aug. 4, 1870.” 





SENT FREE. 
VICK’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, and other HARDY 
BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING, 
Is now published, and will be sent Free to all who 
apply. Address 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The Subscriber, having located his Subscription- 
Book business in the office of Harrer & Brovuers, 
is now prepared to offer better inducements, it is 
believed, than any publisher of subscription-books. 
The works for which his Agents are now canvass- 
ing are the following: 








M‘CLINTOCK*® & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, anp ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE. A work adapted to the 
wants of all classes, being a library in itself. 


WOMAN’S RECORD; or, gy Sketches of 
Distinguished Women. “" rs. 8. J. Hate, With 
more than 200 Portraits. The interest that is now 
awakened in the public mind in regard to the rights, 
duties, and Ahem, of women will commend this 
work to the liberal patronage of both sexes. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK;; or, Biblical Ilus- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land, By W. 
M. Tuomson, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary 
in Syria and Palestine. With two elaborate Maps 
of Palestine, an accurate Plan of Jerusalem, and 
several hundred Engravings. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH ifis Life and Teachings. 
Illustrated by Reference to the Manners, Customs, 
Religious Beliefs, and Political Institutions of his 
Times. A household book for every Christian fam- 
ily. 


The above are all beautifully illustrated; and, be- 
ing works of the highest merit, Agents may feel as- 
sured that in offering them for sale they are confer- 
ring a favor to the public and benefiting themselves. 

Persons now in the business or desiring to engage 
in it, and meaning business, will address, for full par- 


ticul: 
Whi AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harrer & Brorusrs, New York. 


YOUR CHILDREN 


Would be delighted with an *‘ Excelsior” Swing. 
Any child can swing itself without assistance. In- 
dorsed by Dr. Dio Lewis, and other eminent author- 
ity, as a pleasant and healthful exercise. Prices: for 
out-door use, $3 00; for the nursery, with chair and 
strap to hold child in, $3 50, Sold by all Dealers. 
Samples sent C.0.D. Address A. H. SEAVER, | 
P.O. Box 6182, New York City. 


C B. WARRING’S MILITARY BOARD- 
e ING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. Send for Circular. 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 


B@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By Ep- 
warp P. Hineston. Two Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. BS 

THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with ‘Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, «ce. Life, Letters, 
Lectuves on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in One Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ROBERTSON’S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 


tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SAYINGS. 
Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens. 
To which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley’s Sermon. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. r= 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and {reland. With a Railroad es 
and 44 other Maps and Plans of Cities. By W. 
Pemproxe Ferrier. Revised Edition: Ninth 
et Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, 

BT 50, 


THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sea, 
and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Macerecor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Herwortn Dixon, Author 
of “Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 
es Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon III. 

y Joun S.C, Ansort, Author of “‘ The French Rev- 
olution,” “History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniform 
with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of 
the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials, 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY; or, 
the Relation between Spontaneous and Reflective 
Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles. By B. F. Cooxrr, D.D., 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Grorex Hesextev. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kennetu R. H. Maoxenztr, F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L. With upward of 100 Illustrations, 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


—$—_——___—_— 


FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yerx. 


THE NEW TIMOTHY. By Wx. M. Baxer, Author 
of “Inside,” ‘*Oak Mot,” ‘The Virginians jn Tex- 
as," ‘“‘ Life and Labors of Dauiel Baker,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. ad 


TRUE TO HERSELF. By F. W. Rontyson, Author 
of “Stern Necessity,” ‘‘ Poor Humanity,” “ Mattie: 
aStray,” ‘*Christie’s Faith,” ‘‘ Carry’s Confession,” 
“No Man's Friend,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


JOHN: A Love Story. By Mrs. O1senant, Author of 
* Agnes,” ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘The Min- 
ister’s Wife,” ‘Life of Edward Irving,” “ Brown- 
lows,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MAN AND WIFE. By Wuxte Cottiys, Author of 
* Armadale," ‘*Moonstone,” ‘No Name,” ‘The 
Woman in White,” &c. With Illustrations. S8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


MISS THACKERAY’S “WRITINGS, COMPLETE. 
The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


KILMENY. By Wu11am Buack, Author of “In Silk 
Attire,” “Love or Marriage?” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. = 

STERN NECESSITY. By F. W. Rosrnson, Author 
of ** Poor Humanity,” ‘ Mattie: a Stray,” “ For Her 
Sake,” ‘“‘Carry’s Confession,” ‘*No Man's Friend,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. By the Author of 
‘*Carlyon’s Year,” ‘‘One of the Family,” ‘Found 
Dead,” ‘A Beggar on Horseback,” &c. Svo, Paper, 
25 cents. baat 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Cuarves 
Reapr, Author of * Hard Cash,” “ Griffith Gaunt,” 
&e., &c. From the Author's early sheets. 


HARPER'S OCTAVO EDITION of * Pui Your- 
self in His Place.” ‘With all the Illustrations, 
including the characteristic Vignettes not to be 
found in any other American edition. Paper, 
75 cents; bound in Cloth, $1 25. 


HARPER'S DUODECIMO EDITION of Put 
Yourself in His Place.” Uniform with the Boston 
Household Edition of Charles Reade’s Novels, 
and bound in Green-Morocco English Cloth, to 
match that edition. Illustrated. Price $1 00. 


tar- All Harper's Editions of “‘ Put Yourself in His 
Place” are Illustrated. 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. By Anruony 
TROLLOPE, Author of “The Bertrams,” ‘Castle 
Richmond,” “Framley Parsonage,” ‘‘ Orley Farm,” 
“Small House at Allington,” &c. With Illustra- 


tions. 8vo, Paper, $125; Cloth, $1 75. 


BENEATH THE WHEELS. By the Author of “O1- 
ive Varcoe,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of“ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. 
$100; Cloth, $1 50. 


ith Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 


‘A POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Abridged from Webster's Quarto, illustrated with 
nearly TWO HUNDRED Engravings on Wood. 

By Wm. G. Webster and Wm. A. Wheeler. 

This compendious and comprehensive little volume 
embraces a careful selection of more than 18,000 of the 
most important -words of the language. The intro- 
duction contains, besides the Pictorial Illustrations, 
Tables of Money, Weight, and Measure, Abbreviations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the 
Latin, and the Modern Foreign Languages, Rules for 
Speee. &c., &c.; making altogether the most com- 
plete and useful pocket companion extant. It is beau- 
tifully printed on tinted paper, and bound in three 
different styles. Cloth, 75 cts. ; flexible, 85 cts, ; tucks, 
gilt edges, $1. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Publishers, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


BLEES’ 


Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of 
construction, and ra- 
S pidity of motion. 
==; Call and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
} = circulars, apply at 
A \ - 623 BROADWAY, 
= New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


. OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear fortnightly in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are GrapEp To Fir any 
Fieure, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, aud are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREC- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACII 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 
The following patterns are now ready: 











WATTEAU STREET SUIT............ No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT.......... 24 
WABDKING SUED ies cess cesecsicntecacse * 26 
COUNTRY WALKING SUIT........... 28 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS * 30 
SEA-SIDE COSTUME........... © 32 
SUMMER WALKING SUIT a0 





The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 60. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Is what every mother needs who 
ps a c mo health. Is _ 
oughly wa ‘oof, protects cloth- 
4nig and bedding, mininn linen dia- 
per in place, avoids dangerous use 
of pins, permits circulation of air. 
j pert omer sl sicians and all 
camps § mothers whose children have worn 

LR them. Manufactured in 4 sizes—i,- 
smallest; 4, largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIA- 
PER CO., 532 Broadway, N.Y. Sample ‘sent on re- 
ceipt of $1. Sold also by Stewart, Clafflin, Lord & 
Taylor, Arnold & Constable, and first-class Infants’ 
Clothing, Lang! Goods, and.Trimming Stores. Ask 
for EUREKA DIAPER; all bear stamp of EUREKA 
PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. 

Agents wanted. 





Brooms GTON NURSERY. 


600 Acres. 19th Year. 10 Greenhouses. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Nursery Stock, Ever- 
reens, Rootgrafts, ber 5 Plants, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
rocus, Lilies, Colored Fruit and Flower Plates. All 

at Wholesale and Retail. Send 10 cts. for Catalogues. 

F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 








GREAT OFFER!! 





HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 





Maps and Plans of European Cities. 





HARPER’S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Gnide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Ttaly, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Ma 
and 44 other Maps and Plans of Cities. By 


Pembroke Fetrmer. Revised Edition: Ninth 
ome Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, 
50. 





HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pembroke Ferringr. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
io Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 





Harrer & Broturrs will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any ‘part of the United 


My Daughter Elinor. 


Z 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 





A good American novel, presenting life and society 
in the United States—the life that we live and the so- 
ciety of which we are a constituent part—has long 
been the desideratum of publishers and the despair 
of novel-readers. * * * A story in which the characters 
are types of the American people at large, differing 
from the same social representatives of other coun- 
tries, is rarely issued from the press. Such a story is 
‘*My Daughter Elinor,” which is destined to attain a 
wide popularity, because delineating with naturalness 
and verisimilitude the life that is around us. It is 
from such books that the historian gathers the habi- 
tudes of the age of which he writes. In Mr. Grey we 
have the portraiture of the accomplished politician ; 
in “‘My Danghter Elinor” we have a real woman of 
flesh and blood, such as many a reader has made love 
to in the days of premiere jeunesse. The style is easy 
and unaffected, at times straining overmuch at epi- 
gram, and again running a little into slipshod; and 
the dialogue is rapid and effective, never torturing 
with obvious comment or teasing with inevitable in- 
ference. Mrs. Hackett is a fresh and delightful Mrs. 
Malaprop, and Tad Tilman is an original drawn from 
nature.—N. Y. Evening Post. > 
In some respects it will be justly regarded as the 
most successful attempt yet made to depict truthfully 
the aspects, traits, and tendencies—in a word, the nor- 
mal characteristics of our manners and social charac- 
ters.—Boston Transcript. ° 


Miss Van Kortland, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MY DAUGHTER ELINOR.” 


8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





“Miss Van Kortland” is a fashionable, high-bred 
book, the best characters being such as “live, move, 
and have their being ” in great cities—in this instance 
in New York—but which are individual enough and 
universal enough to be citizens of the world at large. 
We have never seen the best features of American 
fashionable life so well depicted as here; nor can we 
recall so lifelike a portrait of an American lady as 
Miss Van Kortland. She is a superb, womanly crea- 
ture, of whose love any man might be proud. * * * 
Bright, lively, entertaining, with occasional touches 
of power, ‘‘Miss Van Kortland” is the finest Ameri- 
can novel of the year.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Pustisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 
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tH Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








HE UNIVERSAL SHARPENER. — An 
indispensable household helper. Sharpens 
all SHEARS and SCISSORS as well as TABLE 
CUTLERY. So simple any one can use it. Never 
out of repair. Makes a perfectly sharp, even edge. 
Does not wear the blade. Lasts a lifetime. Simple, 
effective, convenient, and durable. Sold by Hardware 
and House-Furnishing Stores. Price $1. Send for 
A. C. IVES, Sole Proprietor, 
45 Beekman Street, New York. 
$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 
To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machire in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Maoutne Wirnout Money. 
For further particulars, address 
THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


sre. ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 
‘ 3 SAPOLIO, 


For General 
Household purposes, 
IS BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 
Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, re- 
moves stains and rust, and is the very best thing ever 
used for general house cleaning. For sale by all good 
Grocery and Drug Stores. 


ad 
"a § 211 Washington Street, New York. 
Ww holesale, 1.30 Oxford Street, London. 


UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE AND 
CLAVERACK COLLEGE —A first-class Board- 

ing School for both sexes. College course for ladies 
and academic course for ladies and gentlemen. Nine 
departments. Term opens Sept. 5. Rev. ALON 
FLACK, A.M., President, Claverack, Col. Co., N. Y. 


Sample. 
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IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
&c., at reduced prices, warranted and sent by 
express C. O. D., to be examined before paid for. Lib- 
eral terms to the Trade, Agents, or Clubs. Write for 
a price catalogue. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN 
ORKS, 179 Smithfield Street, Prrrssures, Pa. 
N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. 


OW ‘TIS DONE; or, THE SECRET 
OUT.—Mustache and Whiskers in 42 days. This 
Great Secret and 100 others. Gamblers’ Tricks, Card- 
iology, Ventriloquism, all in the ORIGINAL “ Book 
of Wonders.” A valuable book. 17,000 sold. 18th 
edition. Mailed free for 25 cents. Address 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 











OCKET REVOLVERS! —The ‘ Excer- 
stor S1x-Snoorer,” a new patent, 44-inch 
barrel, revolving breech; Will penetrate 1 inch of 
solid oak at 10 rods. Warranted to give satisfaction. 
Sent by express, ey 2g": for $175. Address 
é MINER, Kenosha, Wis. 





D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fnr- 








States, on receipt of the price. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 

ooo 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper's Weekly, 


Hareer’s Weekty is an illustrated record of, and 


‘a commentary upon all the important events of the 


time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. ‘The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, aeons, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 
As a Literary Journal, Harrer’s Week y is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrer’s Wreexkty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
prr’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper’s Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harprer’s Bazan has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazan is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves. . 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harrer’s Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers prepaid by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 

8 — with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 00. 

ewsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, please specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cruptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of * Cord and Creese,” ‘* The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 
server. 


The Best Monthly Periodical, notin this country alone, 
but in the English language.—T'he Press, Phila. 


j s 
Harper’s Magazine, 
The June Nuinber began the Forty-first Vol. cf Har- 

PER’s Magazine. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been pack g viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

ARPER’S MAGAzink contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers-will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 
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= -. 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


zi 


Harper's MaGazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Hareer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harver’s Magazine, Harrver’s Weeexcy, and Harprr's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Weekry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazine, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of fhe Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harprr & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. . 


Terms For Apvertistne In Harper's PERIopicars. 
Harper's Mapazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line..-each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 





+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar, 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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To Ano ens,—To 
erly bring up some tek yon 
should not spare the rod. 


——_— »—— 
Exreximentat Purtoso- 
ruy—Trying to borrow an . 

umbrella, —~ 
Monat Puttosorsy—Re- 


fusing to lend it 
—_—@e——— 


Srmeviar.—It generally 
uires a round sum to i) 
mi things square. 


Daring peace a regiment 

nD a regimen’ i 
is quetteied: during war- 4 
time it is occasionally cut 
to pieces. e 


, Nn 
——————— 


i 
To Uneasy Siezrers— 
Lay down in your beds, 


YY, 
Yi fp 


-_—_—— 

Why are redbreasts stu- SS 

pid birds?—Because they -_ 
& 


come into your garden a _ . SS 
robin in the winteronly!  — Ss : 
——_——— 


Great singers are often 
in debt—they get into the 
way of running up high 
scores. 


: ss 

To be generous you need == ——————— 
not give alone—you nay) —-——————— 
Jend a loan if you like, ’ 


——»—_—_—— 
Tux Proper Arrirups rm 
Prayrer.—The con, a 
tion of a church in the 
south of Scotland has re- 
cently had under discus- 
sion the question of the 
proper attitude in prayer. Jamie M——, rather a 
character in the town, being asked by a lady of the 
congregation if he wanted to conform to the recom- 
mendation of the minister that all should kneel, re- 
sy very emphatically: ‘‘ Never a bit will I kneel. 
he Bible says, ‘Watch and pray;’ and hoo can every 
body watch on their knees, wi’ their een steekit? Na, 
aa; I'll just stand an’ glower about me, as I ha’e aye 
une.” 





. 
Apvicr to Amateur Cunese-Moncers—Mind, when 
you begin, that you see your whey clear. 





When is hunting like a region where the inhabitants 
are always quarrefing ?—When it’s a-cross country." 
—_— 


Hicu Worps—Dialogue in a balloon. 


LOGICAL, . 

A thief was once collared by a gentleman, who found 
him in the back drawing-room ; and Buttons went at 
once for a policeman. 

“You ou to be grateful to me,” said the prig, 
“instead of ‘anging on to me like this ’ere, I pf 
come in to tell you the front-door was hopen, and 
was afeard you'd git robbed!” 

“Excellent reasoning, indeed, my friend,” said the 
householder, “ but on wrong premises, I fancy.” 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Aveusr 27, 1870, 
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SEVERE. 


FruGaL LANDLADY oF Boarpinc-House. ‘Coming Home to Dinner, Mr. Brown?” thin 
Hearty Boarper. ‘‘ Well, p’r’aps. If I don’t feel Hungry.” . 


To ascertain the weight of a horse, put your toe un- 
der the animal’s feet. 


oo 
Prixasant Curoxs iy Lire—Bank checks, 


>_> 
A Hanp-1o-Moutu Existence—That of a dentist. 
—_——~—_—- 
Why might you suppose a young lady who ~ Raga 
her be Br fo bemaae ne ?—Becauge she is Fran! 


——————— 

A Bap Poticy—One that has run out, of course. 
— 

Wipr-awakt Hats—Those without a nap! 
>» 


When a patient begins to feed more, the doctor is 
feed less. PRR EY 


A parish clerk, of a poetical turn in his own estima- 
tion, composed the following, to celebrate the visit of 
the Bishop to confirm: 

“Why do ye skip, ye little, little hills, 
And wi mefors to ye leep? 
Is it because ye’re glad to see 
His grace the lord besheep? 


“Why do ye jum little, little hills, 
And Ww cuatore 0 ye hopp? 
Is it because ye’re glad to see 
His grace the lord beshopp?” 
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MELTING MOMENTS, 
August, 1870. 
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MAU legis 


Speaking of the theatre 
of-war—that-must be the 
only theatre where back 
seats are desirable. 
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A green academy stu- 
dent, being mined to 
write a composition in his 
regular course of study, 
commenced thus: “It 4 
rather difficult and pretty 
near impossible to commu- 
nicate to others those ideas 
whereof we ourselves are 
not possgssed.” 


Li YM 
fe 


Wy, 


——.— 
AFrench gentleman gives 
a culinary recipe which 
can be used in many ways, 
“Do you wish to know how 
to cook ‘cotelettes 41a Met- 
ternich?’ You have only 
to broil them like ordinary 
cutlets, and call them ‘co- 
telettes & la Metternich’ 
when you serve them.” 
——_— 


A provincial paper con- 
cludes a long obituary with 
the flow. ear noti- 
fication: ‘Several deaths 
are unavoidably deferred.” 


La 





>. 

\ A milkman accounted for 

\ \ \ = en td his milk 

S \ y Saying that the cows got 

* pe be temin 

—_>—_—_ 

KA { } |! one'e A sea-captain, trading 

’ 4 regularly to the coast of 

> rica, was invited to meet 

ip \ a committee of a society 

\ for the evangelization of 

that benighted country. He 

was asked, among numer- 

ous questions touching the 

habits and religion of the 

African. race, ‘‘ Do the sub- 

jects of the King of Daho- 
mey keep Sunday ?” 

€ Keep Sunday!” he re- 

plied. ‘Yes, and every 

they can: lay their 

hands on.” 
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AN INVITATION NOT TO BE SNEERED AT. 
Envious BEHOoLpER. ‘' By Jove, I’ll Try, any how!” 
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BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 














